ers that is contrary to sound principles 
coim- tiles and in that instance the city gov- —_—_—_—_—_——- 
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Called “Speculation In Human Life 
‘; [| Radio Talk on WJZ, Says Plan of London and Against Public 
. + 99 
Works in Europe 150 William Street, New York Policy 
in 
MANY SUPPORT IDEA HERE Ae Ccsinaibite blah: isin iad thes 108 BIG VOLUME WAS WRITTEN 
P - eunee i ! i * 
i. [ Railroads and Public Utilities Now of time! 149 years of successf ul business Plan Widely Used; Held Illegal 
s, Often Liable for Careless Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- “~“tn "New York State 
é Fire Damage lute security. CRENMWE DUPLICA Year Ago 
sh Personal responsibility and liability for po SE Aeee Excellent Service and Facilities The complete opinién of the Illinois 
; contributory negligence in connection with ~ , EH ' mga Cc mj which it holds the 
i fire losses i aa being urged pa MAGAZ iy QHETECTIO N it life ni i 
the American people. This is not a new INSURANCE legal and against public policy has just 
: theory but one to which comparatively become available and shows that the 
" little attention has been paid here for indemnity Company court went very thoroughly .into the 
101 several years although this practice is 55 Fifth Avenue, New York whole subject. It was C. W. Colgrove, 
now in force in several European coun- Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street connected with the Union Central at 
tries which have adopted the Napoleonic Chicago, who launched the Colgrove Sys- 
Code as the basis for their laws. Frank- tem of Mutual Estate Associations under 
try lin H. Wentworth, managing director of which a group of pérsons take out poli- 
an the National Fire Protection Association, cies on their lives and all designate the 
brought the whole subject to the fore same trust company as common benefi- 
4 again in a radio talk delivered Tuesday ciary-trustee of their policies. Each pol- 





a death claim. In that event, 25% of the 
The idea which many fire insurance: 


Cee : : icyholder agrees to maintain the insur- 
to evening in New York over Station WJZ ance for five years unless it matures as 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 


face amount of the insurance is set apart 
men favor is that property owners should by the trust company and distributed pro 
be held responsible in some way for dam- 0 e - rata among the remaining members of 
Raat age done to the property of others by 


the group. The other 75% is paid to 
fire when the former are shown to have 


the estate or beneficiary. 
been admittedly negligent in removing LVA a ' A Speculation in Human Life 
a obvious fire hazards. In France, Ger- 


many and some other countries Mr. 





Justice Orr, who delivered the opinion 

Wentworth pointed out, a property own- “e : . for the Illinois Supreme Court, said: 

ims er contributes both to his own local fire ‘hws and a half centuries ago, on March 4, The inducement or consideration held 

tag. department and his neighbors if it is 1681, King Charles II of England, owing the estate of out-to the applicant for life insurance by 

found that a fire on his place is due t : “WE : this method is the chance to profit, if he 

lan oo ad - S ? he weds Admiral William Penn the sum of sixteen thousand fives, hy- the easly death of one or mart 

| gpere osctonagers wilful negligence. pounds, settled the debt by granting to the Admiral’s of the other parties in whose lives he 

and Liability Placed on Some for Fires son, William Penn the Friend, the territory in America cannot possibly have any insurable inter- 

Rong: ye _ the question ee west of the Delaware River between forty and forty- rags — agg ~ ee 

ponsibility for carelessness in connection . by the application = - 

cah Skies oie ol couitignite. ia the three degrees and extending to the west five degrees, at ps ata by the tecauliere wing Ge: 

United States railroads are often held an annual rent of two beaver skins and one-fifth of the help reduce the premiums on the ifsur- 

ised liable for fires starting from the sparks gold and silver discovered in the region. ance carried by those who live. The ap- 

rop- of engines. Likewise public utilities such > : ‘ 4 plicant thus expresses his willingness to 

5 ha as gas and electric light companies may Thus came into history the Province of Pennsylvania. forfeit 25% of the insurance money 

the be saddled with financial liability when Something over a year later, about November 7, 1682, which would otherwise be paid to his own 

z he fires and personal accidents are traced William Penn landed on the ground he planned as the; beneficiaries if he died during the first 

, in to their negligence. In the automobile ; £ hi i f Philadelphi ‘sinally th tal five years, for what he thinks is a better 

will field compensation for property damage site 0 1S city o lladetphia, original y fe — chance to live during this five year pe- 

as is clearly recognized and few if any car of Pennsylvania, and to this day its principal city. riod and participate in some of the death 

Mul- owners go without insurance against such —By the author of “The Independence Square Neighborhood.” dividends of his contemporaries. This 1S 

- a contingency. Why, then, should not —__—__—— nothing but speculation in human life and 

ents aie whose — gag es dam- And this was the William Penn from whom The Penn as such a is void as a wager- 
age and injury to others be held respon- : . - ing contract. ; 

sible the paacaies of this prcnoantion Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, took In closing the opinion Justice Orr said: 

ask, its name upon its organization in the year 1847. “The contract under consideration is a 

RED Mr. Wentworth said that this theory ; wager upon the lives of others in whom 

aired already has a foothold in New York City the parties to be benefited have no in- 

| ve- ilthough few people are aware of the WM. A. LAW, President surable interest and the use of such a 

atus, existence of such provisions in the city bate 5 : : contract to promote the sale of life in- 

| the charter, As far as Mr. Wentworth could Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President surance presents an appeal to the gam- 

spon- recall there has been only one serious at- J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President bling instincts of prospective policyhold- 

t As- tempt to enforce the personal liability 


of public policy.” 
‘tment was successful. A certain large THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
lepartment store a number of years ago anew 
had been inspected and warned to install PHILADEL ‘ 
sprinkler equipment. For two years the independence Square ‘ounded 1847 
(Continued on Page 28) 


Judge Conway’s Ruling 
A very large amount of insurance was 
written under the Colgrove System in 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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-A MARVELOUS DEVICE! 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


“wa FREE OF CHARGE! 


If you are an Insurance Broker or Independent Life Underwriter in 
Greater New York. 








JUST CLIP THE COUPON BELOW, FILL IN AND MAIL TO US AND 
WE WILL GIVE YOU ONE OF THESE 











Also for French Phone 


¢ 


EVERY PHONE CALL IS NOW THIS DEVICE: 
IMPORTANT. 


Here is a device that is always handy for just this 
special purpose. 





Is handy at all times, you cannot overlook it. 


Is a constant reminder to take down messages and 
does not rely on anybody’s memory. 


Phone calls should be instantly recorded in Is of a high grade material, well built, its springs 


writing. being phosphor bronze, its cord of fishline un- 


tearable pure silk. 
How many messages are lost or entirely forgotten P 


by not recording them? Is also for dialing. Just pull and dial with metal 


cap. 
How many calls are not reported properly? P 


Can be used on any phone. 





Costs you nothing! 


How many business opportunities have you 
missed unknowingly for this reason? 


CUT HERE 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST 34TH S8T., NEW TORe. CitT 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me one _ of your phone pull pencils free of charge. 
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Many Attend ‘Thomas F. Behan 


a 





Some Pallbearers At Behan Funeral | 


= 
| 
| 





Reading Left to Right: H. A. Thellusson, 





=~ 
hate] 


First Deputy, N. Y. Dept. (in silk hat); Former Superintendent Hotchkiss, 


N. Y. (grey hat); T. J. Cullen, executive secretary, N. Y. Dept.; Col. Francis R. Stoddard, former N. Y. Superintendent; 
Capt. F. S. Harris, Albany; Charles P. Butler, Third Deputy, N. Y. Dept.; John C. McCall, vice-president, N. Y. Life; 
George H. Jamison, N. Y. Dept. License Chief; W. B. Herendeen, Counsel, N. Y. Dept.; Former Superintendent Phillips. 


The funeral of Thomas F. Behan, whose 
unfortunate death last week occurred 
after he had held the office of Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York but 
a few weeks, was held at the Cathedral 
in Albany on Thursday of last week. The 
attendance of state officials, headed by 
Governor Franklin D, Roosevelt, mem- 
bers of the Insurance Department and 
insurance men was large, and there were 
several automobiles filled with floral 
pieces. Every living former superintend- 
ent was at the funeral with the exception 
of Otto Kelsey, now an old man. 

The following were the honorary pall- 
bearers: Judge Albert Conway, Jesse S. 
Phillips, Col. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
William H. Hotchkiss (former commis- 
sioners); Captain Frank S. Harris, for- 
mer Albany councilman; John C. McCall, 
vice-president New York Life; James A. 
Beha, manager Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and former com- 
missioner; Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
and general counsél of the Prudential, 
and the following New York Department 
representatives: Henry A. Thellusson, 
first deputy; Charles P. Butler, third 
deputy; Walter B. Herendeen, counsel; 
Clarence Dubuar, actuary; Clarence C. 
Fowler, special deputy in charge of the 
liquidation bureau; Thomas J. Cullen, 
executive secretary, and George H. Jami- 
son, in charge of licenses. Commissioner 
Nunham of Connecticut and Deputy 
Commissioner Linnell of Massachusetts 
Were in attendance. Among other insur- 
ance men at the funeral were: 

Frederick H. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life; B. N. Carvalho of the Ros- 


sia group; Lamar Hill, counsel, America 
Fore companies; Daniel F. Gordon of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Charles G. Smith, manager and Grady 
H. Hipp, actuary, of the New York State 
Fund. 

Among members of Mr. Behan’s imme- 
diate family present were Joseph C. Be- 


han, second vice-president Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life; Jay W. Behan, regis- 
trar New York Life; John Behan, Al- 
bany; Louis B. Behan, New York, and 
Herbert G. Behan, Hartford. 

At the same time the funeral was be- 
ing held in Albany there was a special 
mass at St. Andrew’s Church in New 





Funera 


York which was attended by all the rep- 
resentatives of the New York State In- 
surance Department and its Liquidation 
Bureau in the city, the delegation being 
headed by Nelson B. Hadley, chief ex- 
aminer of life insurance companies, and 
Charles Hughes, auditor of the Depart- 
ment. 

Governor Roosevelt was accompanied 
to the Albany funeral by his wife, At- 
torney General Ward, John’ J. Merrill, 
tax commissioner, and Guernsey Cross, 
the Governor’s private secretary. 





GREET VICE-PRESIDENT AMBER 





Berkshire Life New York General 
Agents Give Luncheon to New Com- 
pany Executive 
The new vice-president and director of 
agencies of the Berkshire Life, Harrison 
L. Amber, was guest at a luncheon given 
by the company’s metropolitan general 
agents in New York Thursday of last 
week. The affair was held at the Hard- 
ware Club and was attended by the com- 
pany’s combined agency forces in New 

York. 

Fred A. Morrison of Brooklyn, the vet- 
eran Berkshire general agent in the met- 
ropolitan district, presided at the meet- 
ing which followed the luncheon. He 
introduced to the assemblage Mr. Amber, 
who in turn discussed the company’s 
five-year expansion program which has 
just been formulated. 

In addition to Mr. Morrison, General 
Agents S. Samuel Wolfson, William M. 
Carroll, Jr, and Robert A. Van Alst 
participated. 


| Some Department and Former Department Men 





Deputy Commissioner Linnell, Massachusetts; Commissioner Dunham, Connecticut; Former Commissioner Hobbs, 
Massachusetts; J. J. Magrath, N. Y. Chiief of Rating Bureau; Charles Ryan, Chief Examiner Fire Companies, N. Y. Dept.; 
A. N. Butler, Former Chief Fire Examimer, N. Y. Dept. 
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H. J. Johnson’s Toronto 
Talk On Investments 


INSURANCE FITS IN _ PICTURE 





Hazards of Bull and Bear Markets, Pre- 
mature Death, Disability and Loss 
of Accumulations 





Holgar J. Johnson, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life, discussed the ad- 
vantages of life insurance as an invest- 
ment in a talk yesterday before the To- 
ronto Life Underwriters’ Association. 
After telling of the hazards of bull and 
bear markets, disability, dangers of los- 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


ing one’s savings, difficulty of disposing 
of frozen securities and other financial 
perils, including the plight of the family 
or business following premature death, 
he came to the place where insurance 
investment fits into the picture. The defi- 
nition which has been given of a bond— 
“A contract to pay a certain sum of 
money at a definite time in the future, 
with interest credited to the owner at 
regular intervals”—is as good a definition 
as can be given of the life insurance 
contract. The policy can meet any test 
that a good bond can. 


Guaranteed Collateral Value 


Asking himself the question, “How does 
unemployment affect a man’s life insur- 
ance investment program as related to 
his other types of investments?” Mr. 
Johnson said: 

“Life insurance is one of the few in- 
vestments that carry with it a guaran- 
teed collateral value which value is 
known at all times. Let us assume that 
an individual, because of unemployment, 
wishes to use his investments as collat- 
eral to tide him over a period of de- 
pression or unemployment. Under most 
circumstances of this type, if the indi- 
vidual were to use his ordinary security 
as collateral, he would find a condition of 
,tight money due to economic circum- 
stances. His collateral might be de- 
pressed in value, thereby lessening its 
loan possibility. The amount you can 
borrow on the average type of security 
is uncertain. 

“How about life insurance? 
give you an illustration: 

“Two men each put away $1,000 a year 
for five years. One man puts the $5,- 
000 in life insurance; the other man 
puts the $5,000 in bonds. At the end 
of the five year period each of these 
men find themselves in need of ready 
cash. The man who has put his money 
into the bonds goes to the bank, offers 
his bonds as security. He gets 60% to 
80% of the market value, usually closer 
to 60%. There also enters into the situ- 
ation the element as to whether it is 


Let me 


convenient for the bank to loan the mon- 
ey. Also, whether or not the borrower 
is a valuable customer to the institution 
from whom he is borrowing. Further- 
more, the question of whether or not 
they wish to make him the loan. 

“Now, let us consider the man who put 
his $1,000 a year into a life insurance 
contract. At the end of the five year 
period the cash value plus the accumu- 
lated dividends on his policy is equal to 
approximately 80% of his total $5,000 
deposit. This he canysecure from his 
insurance company immediately with no 
questions asked irrespective of the gen- 
eral economic conditions or any other 
elements governing the collateral loan 
given on the average type of security. 
In face of these facts you must agree 
with me that life insurance in the time 
of unemployment forms an unusual type 
of investment. 


Interrupted Financial Programs 


“Now let us consider the hazard of 
premature death. We found that there 
is a 25% chance of interruption in a 
financial program. Life insurance trans- 
cends this situation and premature death 
not only does not interfere with the in- 
vestment program, but it consummates 
the investment. For instance, the man 
who proposes at about age thirty to set 
aside $250 a year at 5% interest to equal 
$10,000 at the end of twenty-two years, 


MADE DETROIT MANAGER 





A. Bodycombe of Pittsburgh Goes to 
Michigan City for Home 
Life 


A. Bodycombe has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Home Life of New 
York at Detroit, effective March 1. Mr. 
Bodycombe has been connected with the 
Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, for 
the past thirteen years and was a sub- 
stantial producer and unit manager for 
them. Mr. Bodycombe was widely known 
in Pittsburgh and last week a farewell 
dinner was tendered him by forty of the 
leading life underwriters of that city. 
He takes up his new duties at Detroit 
next Monday. 








by stretching that period to approximate- 
ly twenty-nine years or seven years 
more, under the life insurance plan, he 
guarantees his investment. 

“Next the third hazard that of total 
disability; with the normal type of in- 
vestment program, 16.2% possibility of 
interruption is vital. Under the life in- 
surance program with the disability fea- 
ture, not only is the investment program 
continued, but unusual returns are given 
on the proposed program as well.” 


FINISH TWO YEAR SURVEY 


Medical Section of White House Confer- 
erence on Child Health and Pro- 
tection Makes Repjort 

Basing its conclusions on a two-year 
survey of the medical and dental schools, 
hospitals and public health and social 
service agencies, the medical section of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, at its final meei- 
ing last week urged extension and im- 
provement of the training required of 
dectors, dentists, obstetrical nurses and 
midwives ; increased hospital facilities for 
children and recognition of factors now 
ignored by those entrusted with the 
health problems of mothers and chilrren. 

The reports and suggestions of the 
physicians will go to President Hoover 
next week. 








DR. THOMAS VISITING AGENCIES 


Dr. John M. Thomas, vice-president of 
the National Life of Vermont, was the 
principal speaker at a luncheon meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis held at the Statler Hotel in 
the Missouri city, February 19. His sub- 
ject was “The Ideal Insurance Salesman.” 
Dr. Thomas was formerly president of 
Rutgers University. 





An Opportunity as 





An Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 


An old, well-known mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has an opening for an Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies. The opportunity is an exceptional one. 


His work would be largely in carrying forward, 
through the General Agents of the Company, plans of recruit- 
ing, training, and the stimulation of production. The qualities 


desired are: 


(1) 


A background of reasonably successful expe- 


rience in selling, plus a thorough knowledge of the problems 
involved in recruiting, training, and securing production from 


agents. 


(2) A degree of intelligence, imagination and 
initiative necessary to inaugurate and carry plans through, in 
doing which he will have the cooperation of the present agency 


department officials. 


(3) Preference would be given to a man between 


the ages of thirty and forty. 


(4) The man we have in mind has shown ability 
but he distinctly has his big accomplishment ahead of him. He 
must be willing to work hard and travel a substantial part 


of his time 


To Such QA MAN is offered an unusual opportunity for development and 
advancement. He will immediately become an important factor in an aggressive program of 
agency expansion. His compensation at the start will be modest, but adequate. 


In replying, give full and definite details about your experience, results secured and 
present and past connections. 


Your reply will be held in the strictest confidence. 


Address: 


Box 1165 


110 Fulton Street 
New York 
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J. Roy Robbins Opens 
New Uptown Agency 


LOCATED IN CHRYSLER BUILDING 





Home Life General Agent Plans Small 
Select Staff of Outstanding Pro- 
ducers; His Career 





J. Roy Robbins, general agent of the 
Home Life of New York, officially 
opened his new uptown agency in the 
Chrysler Building on Monday receiving 
congratulations and floral greetings from 
a number of his friends on that day. Mr. 
Robbins has been connected with the 





J. ROY ROBBINS 


Home Life for more than a quarter of a 
century and is one of the prominent life 
underwriters of the city. 

He was first a soliciting agent in 1903 
after a brief experience with the Nation- 
al Cash Register Co. and in the adver- 
tising business. After gaining success as 
a producer he was given a general agency 
contract in 1909. Then he and Russell 
M. Simons formed a partnership in 1926 
in the management of the home office 
general agency of the company which for 
the past five years has led the Home 
Life in production. Mr. Robbins is now 
establishing himself in the mid-town sec- 
tion where he plans to develop his new 
agency on the basis of a small, select 
quality group of outstanding producers. 

For years he has been one of the lead- 
ing personal producers of the Home Life 
in addition to his managerial activities. 
Outside of office affairs he has served on 
various committees of the New York Life 
Underwriters’ Association and is at pres- 
ent a member of its educational commit- 
tee. Incidentally he is a graduate of 
one of the earliest classes given by the 


§ Life Insurance School of New York Uni- 


versity. 

A resident of Ridgewood, N. J., for the 
past seventeen years with his wife and 
six daughters, he is active there in civic 
and church life. 





LEADS WASHINGTON AGENCY 


The January paid business of James 
A. Maloney, Equitable Society repre- 
sentative of Washington, D. C., was $98,- 
500 covering eight cases, giving him the 
title of honor agent for the company 
in Washington for the month. Mr. 
Maloney’s volume represented practic- 
ally every type of policy the Equitable 
offers. He has been with the Society 
since 1919 and has been a consistent 
producer. 





SECURITY MUTUAL’S YEAR 


The annual statement of the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., shows 
that the company had assets at the end 
of last year of $20,646,000, with insurance 
in force of $118,472,000. The assets show 
an increase of $6,270,000. 




















THERE-WERE 
OPTIMISTS 


Nineteen thirty was a great year for the Calamity 
Howler, the Pessimist and the Agitator. Rivers of tears 
were shed, uncounted thousands of never-to-happen 
disasters were predicted, reason was abandoned by them. 


But there were Optimists, and among these were 
Prudential men with a stern faith in their fellow man 
and a confidence in their own institution. They were 


active in 1930, too, as the appended figures show: 


PAID-FOR NEW BUSINESS 
Issue, 1930 


Le . .$1,512,056,000 
SIN 5 40h as ko eiwes 1,321,180,000 





, | ene $2,833,236,000 
Gain Over 1929 


i rere $ 54,474,000 


Industrial ....... We 


74,974,000 





rn $129,448,000 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 1930 
i, ELT LT Ee $ 7,982,187,000 


pe Boe 


7,321,632,000 





ee .. . .$15,303,819,000 


Increase During 1930, $990,681,000 


The 





na 
STRENGTH OF, * 
/ GIBRALTAR / / 


FOUNDED BY 
JOHN F. ORVYOEN 








Prudentia 


Insurance Company of America. 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DurrreLp, President 


























Presbyterian Hospital 
Group Retirement Plan 


UNDERWRITTEN BY TRAVELERS 





New York Institution Employes to Get 
Pensions at Age 65; Disability and 
Life Insurance Included 





The Presbyterian Hospital of New 
York City has adopted a retirement and 
life insurance plan for its employes, un- 
derwritten by the Travelers. The Pres- 
byterian is one of the first hospitals to 
adopt a pension and group life plan,based 
on actuarial experience. The hospital 
also operates the Sloane Hospital and the 
Vanderbilt Clinic. 

The plan will enable employes to retire 
at Age 65 on a definite pension deter- 
mined by length of service and previous 
annual income. Benefits for total disa- 
bility before Age 60 are included. Em- 
ployes with a year or more service with 
the hospital are eligible. 

Annual cost to the hospital is estimated 
at $25,000. Employes contribute monthly 
444% of their salaries. 

About 85% of the employes eligible 
have taken up the plan, 775 being cov- — 
ered now and 233 not yet eligible having 
shown intention to do so. The total 
pension income is estimated at $20,000. 

W. E. S. Griswold, vice-president of 
the hospital, is in charge of the plan. 
For the past two years he has been 
chairman of the United Hospital Fund 
committee on hospital pensions. 





C. C. NASH, JR., WITH HOME LIFE 





Former Newspaper and Publicity Man 
To Direct Advertising and Pub- 
lications of Company 
The Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed C. C. Nash, Jr., to direct the 
company’s advertisine and _ publication 
department. Mr. Nash is well known in 
the insurance business as he was for 
eight years associate editor of the Na- 
tional Underwriter and for the past six 
months has been engaged in independ- 

ent publicity work in New York City. 

Mr. Nash is a skilled writer in the field 
of economics and seneral business as well 
as on insurance subjects. As a student 
of general business conditions he has 
been able to write of insurance from a 
broad background of fundamental condi- 
tions. Mr. Nash is not new to the sales 
promotion and advertising fields as he 
served as assistant manager in a general 
business concern in Chicago before en- 
tering journalism. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 





OKLAHOMA COMPANY CHANGES 





Lincoln Life & Accident to Operate as 

Old Line Legal Reserve Company; 

Capital Increased } 

The Lincoln Life & Accident of Okla- 
homa City is making plans to operate 
an an old line legal reserve company and 
is increasing its capital stock from $50,- 
000 to $200,000, according to the an- 
nouncement of P. K. Smith, president of 
the company. 

Under the new capitalization the com- 
pany will write Ordinary insurance as 
well as Industrial, Mr. Smith states, and 
plans are afoot to extend the business 
to include the state of Texas. The com- 
pany was organized in 1916 and has paid 
more than $1,000,000 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. It is the largest Industrial 
company in Oklahoma. 





CERF’S NEW OFFICES 


The L. A. Cerf Jr. agency of the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life has leased a large unit 
in 107 William Street-60 John Street, 
southwest corner of John and William, 
New York. This agency moved to 60 
John Street less than two years ago and 
has grown so rapidly as to necessitate 
taking larger quarters in the thirty story 
addition now being erected by the New 
Amsterdam Casualty. 
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Metropolitan’s New 
Building Under Way 


FIRST UNIT ON HALF BLOCK 





Section of Twenty-eight Stories to Cost 
$9,000,000; Other Sections to Be 
Built Later 





The first unit of the new Metropolitan 
Life Building is now under construction 
on the east half of the block bounded by 
Fourth and Madison Avenues and Twen- 
ty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Streets. The 
buildings occupying the site which have 
not already been removed are now being 
demolished. This first unit of the new 
building will be twenty-eight stories 
above and four stories below the street 
level. It is expected to be ready for oc- 
cupancy before the fall of 1932. The 
estimated cost of the first unit is $9,- 
000,000. At a subsequent date it is the. 
expectation of the company to construct 
a second unit which will cover the re- 
mainder of the block. 

The new Metropolitan Building will be 
unique in many respects and, it is ex- 
pected, will set a standard for the con- 
struction of buildings in which large num- 
bers of workers will be employed. It 
is being planned to furnish ideal work- 
ing conditions for the clerical force. 

The plans provide for an arcade on 
the street floor which will really be a 
private and sheltered sidewalk all around 
the building for the use of the occu- 
pants. 


Plan of New Building 


The street floor or ground story will 
be occupied by those divisions of the 
company most frequently visited by the 
policyholders. These offices will be ar- 
ranged in the manner of the most mod- 
ern banking quarters. Telephone booths, 
principally for the use of the employes of 
the company but also available to the 
public, will also be located on this floor. 

Three of the floors below the street 
level will be occupied by kitchens and 
dining rooms, while the fourth sub-floor 
will be required for mechanical equip- 
.ment. Escalators will furnish means of 
rapid ingress and egress to and from 
these dining rooms, which will serve 
luncheons for all occupants of the build- 
ing. A special air conditioning system 
will be used for ventilating these quar- 
ters, by means of which the air will be 
washed, filtered and refrigerated or heat- 
ed, depending on the season. After the 
proper amount of moisture has been ab- 
sorbed it will be circulated in the kitch- 
ens, dining rooms and mechanical quar- 
ters. 

Practically the only wood in the build- 
ing will be the floor in the gymnasium, 
which will occupy the top story of the 
unit now being built. And even this 
wooden floor surface will be of fire- 
proofed maple. The gymnasium which 
will contain handball courts, boxing and 
wrestling room and the usual gymnasium 
equipment, will be used by both male 
and female employes, different days be- 
ing designated for each group. There 
will be plenty of shower baths and locker 
accommodations for those who wish to 
keep in good physical trim after their 
day’s work. 

The building was designed by D. Ever- 
ett Waid and Harvey W. Corbett. Mr. 
Waid has been the architect for the in- 
surance company for many years, and 
Mr. Corbett is well known for his de- 
signs of many of the better New York 
City buildings. It is being constructed 
by Starreit Bros. & Eken, Inc. 

The site on which the first unit is be- 
ing constructed has a frontage of 197.6 
feet on Fourth Avenue and a depth of 
200 feet on the side streets. The build- 
ings that occupied this site are being 
demolished. Following demolition there 
will be earth excavation amounting to 
40,000 cubic yards and stone excavation 
amounting to 80,000 cubic yards. The 
new building will give employment to 
between 2,000 and 2,500 men for the next 
sixteen months, 

Some of the contracts, already let or 


in course of letting, for material for this 
first unit are: 20,000 tons of structural 
steel, 85,000 tons of Portland cement, 
4,300,000 brick, 1,094,000 square feet of 
terra-cotta tile partitions and furring 
blocks, 150,000 cubic feet of stone, 1,300 
plumbing fixtures, 1,500 radiators, 120 
flights of stairs and twenty-five elevators. 





AETNA LIFE PROMOTIONS 





Paul R. Green Named General Agent at 
Seattle; Joseph T. Butler, at Salt 
Lake City 

Two new general agency appointments 
have been announced by the Aetna Life. 
Paul R. Green takes over the company’s 
office at Seattle, Wash., succeeding E. 
Clay Brock who is resigning, while Jo- 
seph T. Butler will take the helm at Salt 
Lake City, carrying on the work which 
Mr. Green: has been doing. 

Both are younger members of the 
Aetna’s field organization and both have 
demonstrated their ability. Mr. Green 
scored successes as an agent at Pitts- 
burgh and later at Los Angeles, and in 
May, 1928, was made general agent at 
Salt Lake City. Recently he was award- 
ed the company’s Presidents’ Trophy for 
showing the greatest all-around improve- 
ment during 1930 among all Aetna gen- 
eral agencies in the Pacific region. Mr. 
Butler has been Mr. Green’s assistant at 
Salt Lake City and has made a fine 
record. 





BROOKLYN NATIONAL MOVED 





Transfer to New Home Office Was Made 
Last Friday; Enters Two 
New States 

The Brooklyn National Life, the only 
life company in Greater New York with 
its home office in Brooklyn, moved last 
Friday from 26 Court Street into the 
new building at 57 Willoughby Street 
known as the Brooklyn National Life 
Building. 

Increasing business has made it neces- 
sary for the company to seek larger 
quarters. The Brooklyn National was 
formed in 1925 through the efforts of 
William R. Bayes, its president, and Ben 
S. Graham, now vice-president, with an 
initial capitalization and surplus of $500,- 
000. Growth has been rapid. The com- 
pany recently took another forward move 
in becoming licensed to do business in 
the states of Massachusetts and Mary- 
land. 





FINDS BUSINESS GOOD 





T. Darrington Semple, Equitable Agent 
in New York, Getting Results from 
Stressing Investment Angle 
By writing ten cases totaling $310,000 
of insurance during January, T. Darring- 
ton Semple of the Fern Agency of the 
Equitable Society in New York proved 
to his co-workers that there are no hard 
times in the life insurance business, says 
Equitable Agency Items. Of the writ- 

ten amount, $210,000 was paid for. 

Last year Mr. Semple did a good bit of 
work among prospects who had been 
through the stock market depression. The 
results were unsatisfactory. At the end 
of the year he revamped his approach 
and began to present life insurance from 
the property and investment angles, 
which has proven advantageous. 





SOON READY FOR OCCUPANCY 


The new eighteen story addition to the 
home office building of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York will be ready for 
occupancy within a month, according to 
the announcement made last week by 
President Thomas I. Parkinson. 





TWENTY YEARS WITH FIDELITY 
J. F. O’Donnell, well known manager 
in Syracuse for the Fidelity Mutual, com- 
pleted his twentieth year of service with 
the Philadelphia company this month. 


Jacoby Agency Again 
Wins President’s Cup 


OFFERED BY HOME LIFE, N. Y. 





New Agents Trained in This Office on 
Basis That Prospect’s Office is 
the Best Classroom 





The three and a half year agency of 
Harry Jacoby, general agent of the Home 
Life in New York, has won for the sec- 
ond time the President’s Cup offered by 
the company for the largest amount of 
new premiums from first and second year 
agents. The Lane Agency stood second. 
If the Jacoby agency is successful this 
year in winning the cup it will remain in 
its permanent possession. 

Since the latter part of 1927 General 
Agent Jacoby has built up from scratch 
in the Times Square section an agency 
which now has a staff of forty producers. 
The production high mark was in 1929 
when close to $5,000,000 in paid-for busi- 
ness was produced by the agency with 
an_average policy of better than $9,300. 

This year classes are being conducted 
every two weeks with about six.men in 
each class who are given three days of 
intensive classroom work and then go out 
on their own to make sates contacts. This 
method of educating new agents has 
worked successfully, General Agent 
Jacoby’s feeling being that “the best of 
all schoolrooms for learning to sell life 
insurance is the office of the prospect 
himself.” He adds: 

“No one plan is adaptable to every 
agency situation, of course. The human 
factor makes one plan successful for one 
sales manager and another plan for an- 
other sales manager. But our philosophy 
is that if you want to train a man to 
tame lions, take him direct to the lion’s 
den and proceed to show him, provided 
you know how yourself. When he gets 
bitten, as he usually will, take him home 
and explain how his technique can be im- 
proved. The next time he may get onlv 
a scratch; in other words, he’s learning 
how_to tame the beast through super- 
vised practice in the lion’s den.” 





SPRINGFIELD COMPANIES MERGE 


The merger of the Abraham Lincoln 
Life of Springfield, Ill., with the Spring- 
field Life was formally approved this 
week by stockholders and is immediately 
effective. The combined company will 
operate under the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln Life, occupying the Springfield Life 
Building. 








POLICYHOLDER 
NUMBER ONE 





The first policy insuring 
the life of anyone in Can- 
ada issued by any Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Com- 
pany was written by the 
Canada Life in 1847, on the 
life of Hugh C. Baker. first 
President and Founder of 
the Canada Life. 


Mr. Baker could have 
had no conception of the 
growth of the Company 
which he started under 
great difficulties some 84 
years ago — which has 
since outgrown three Head 
Office Buildings and now 
has over One Billion Dol- 
lars Business in Force. 


Canada Life Assurance 


Company 


Toronto, Ont. 


Established 1847 
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Best Industrial and Ordinary Protection Under Colonial Policies 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


33 Years in Business 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTICUT 


























ALWAYS LOOKING 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that has 
age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with field workers. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland, Maine 
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No need to “*wing”’ the part! 


W nar happens backstage when 


the leading man isn’t there to take his 
cue? . . Actors have been known 
to leave the theatre—absent-mindedly 
before the final curtain is rung down! 


In such emergencies it used to be 
the custom for someone to “wing” the 
part — standing in the wings while 
learning each scene prior to playing it, 
or sometimes, even reading it on the 
stage. 


But — in a well-managed theatre 
there are understudies for the star. 
In an emergency one of them is quick- 
ly rushed oustage and the drama un- 
folds without the slightest hitch. 


For 17 years Charles B. Knight has 
been the star in the Life Insurance 
Theatre. No one will ever have to 
“wing” his part, for during these 
seventeen years the star has had two 
skilled understudies. Together, the 
Knight-Barton-Ranck triumvirate has 
built up the greatest Agency Organiza- 
tion in the world. 


The new corporation assures the 
perpetuation of the master role. It 
will maintain that atmosphere of suc- 
cess for which the Agency is so well 
known and continue to guarantee a 
square deal for all and favoritism for 
none. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANC&H 


Scranton, Pa. 


O-F FE ¢€ Es 
250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Flushing, L. I. 


Utica, N. Y. 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. Stapleton, S. I. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 327 Bible House, N. Y. C. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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New Superintendent | 








GEORGE §S 


. VAN SCHAICK 





N. Y. STATE’S SUPERINTENDENT 





Appointment Makes Fine Impression; 
How New Official Pronounces 
His Name 

The appointment S. Van 
Schaick as insurance superintendent of 
New York State has made a very fine 
impression throughout the State. He 
pronounces his name “Van Skoyk.” The 
name of his law firm is Bowman & Van 
Schaick. 


of George 





BUYS REINSURANCE STOCK 





Security Life of Chicago Makes Final 

Payment; To Continue As Division 

of Security 

The Security Life of Chicago has made 
final payment to the stockholders of the 
Reinsurance Life in the purchase of con- 
trol of that company which is maintained 
as a separate division of the Security 
Life. The transaction involved the dis- 
tribution of $1,375,000 since August, 1930. 
Each stockholder received the same price 
for his shares—$137.50, the par being $50. 

The entire organization of the Rein- 
surance Life is maintained and its chief 
executive, Rolla M. Malpas, remains at 
the head of the reinsurance division. 
The principal officers of the Security 
Life of Chicago are Machir J. Dorsey, 
president; Harry S. Tressel, first vice- 
president and secretary; C. Edwin John- 
son, vice-president and treasurer; S. W. 
Goss, vice-president and agency mana- 
ger; and J. H. Edwards, vice-president. 





H. M. BAYLIS DIES 

Henry M. Baylis, for thirty-five years 
connected with the Prudential Insurance 
Co., died last week at his home in Brad- 
ley Beach, New Jersey. He was super- 
intendent of the western division of the 
company, and recently the company’s 
staff gave a dinner in his honor in New- 
ark in celebration of his thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of service with the company. 
He was 56 years old and is survived by 
his widow and two sons. 


predecessor, 1929. 


year ago. 


New Business Paid For. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





1930’s Record 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as 
good year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking 


The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was 
$87,560,322—practically equalling 1929’s peak production 
which, in turn, was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 


The amount of insurance in force with the Company in- 
creased to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six 


An illuminating insight into The Guardian’s progress is 
given in the following brief comparison: 


1924 


1927 1930 
$ 45,251,784 $ 72,159,246 $ 87,560,322 
373,838,773 502,763,636 


Total Insurance in Force. 250,134,633 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 





NEWARK MEETING 





Home Office Representatives of Provi- 
dent Mutual and Others Talk At 
Alexander F. Gillis Convention 


The Alexander F. Gillis agency of the 
Mutual in Newark held its 
convention yesterday. J. Phelps Todd, 
Franklin Morss, M. 
others from the home office talked at 
the afternoon session. 


Provident 


At the morning 
session the speakers were J. Franklin 


Shindell, T. K. Burns, F. Harry Kidd, 
L. J. Paret, Alice Roche and Bert Stil- 
well. The morning session was conclud- 


ed with an address by Leslie G. Mc- 
Douall, associate trust officer of the Fi- 
delity Union Trust. Charles J. Schmitz, 
president of the Newark Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, presided at the afternoon 
session. 





BANKS MAY INSURE OFFICERS 


It has been held in Minnesota that a 
bank operating in the state may take 
out life insurance on the lives of one 
or more of its officers in favor of the 
bank and may pay the premiums as an 
overhead expense. However, the state 
commissioner of banks would have the 
right to hold a bank within reasonable 
limitations in such expenditures. The 
opinion was given by Assistant Attorney 
General W. H. Gurnee. 


Albert Linton and ~ 





Engelsman’s Ad 

On another page is a most inter- 
esting full-page ad of Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, general agent of Penn Mu- 
tual Life, New York. It contains 
letterheads from some of the many 
persons who replied to a blind ad 
in this paper of Mr. Engelsman of- 
fering to furnish a brand new sales 
idea to any life insurance man who 
would recognize his unique copy, 
which he writes in ink. Mr. Engels- 
man has a large force of agents who, 
with one exception, were recruited 
from outside of the insurance busi- 
ness. His practice is not to take men 
from other companies,'a practice he 
will continue in the future as well. 











KILLED BY TROLLEY CAR 


Dr. Paul Fitzgerald, for nearly thirty- 
five years connected with the medical 
staff of the Prudential and who has been 
associate medical director for a number 
of years, was killed by a trolley car last 
week in Newark, on his way to bid good- 
bye to friends leaving for California. He 
is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and two sons. Sixty-two years old, he 
was a graduate of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. 


Two Get Promoted in 
Reynolds Pomeroy (Co, 


J. E. SPENCE AND J. D. HOWELL 





Made Vice-Presidents in Rapidly Ex. 
—s New York Brokerage Firm; 
. E. Herb Joins Staff 





John E. Spence, formerly agency sn- 
pervisor of the Columbus Circle branch 
of the Travelers in New York, and John 
D. Howell, formerly a big personal pro- 
ducer in the J. Elliott Hall agency of the 
Penn Mutual, have .been elected vice- 


presidents of Reynolds Pomeroy & Co, 
Inc., uptown New York brokerage firm 
Franklin E. Herb, who was also previ- 
ously connected with the Hall agency, 
has recently connected with the Pomeroy 
office. 

These promotions mark a further step 
in the expansion program of Reynolds 
Pomeroy & Co., which moved in the fall 
of 1930 into larger quarters in the Gray- 
bar Building, New York, making an in- 
crease of 500% in floor space in five 
years. Since this move was mage the 
firm’s growth has taxed the capacity of 
the new offices. 

Mr. Spence, who has been with Pom- 
eroy & Co. only a year, is a Princeton 
graduate, a member of the Elm Club in 
college, and is living now at the Prince- 
ton Club, New York. He was with the 
Travelers for five years and in the twelve 
months which he has been in his present 
connection he has paid for more than 
$1,500,000 of life insurance. 

Mr. Howell was graduated from law 
school while employed in the Prudential 
home office. For twelve years he was 
president of his own firm manufacturing 
ladies’ millinery. While with the Hall 
agency he held the record in his first 
year for the largest personal production 
of any new agent in the history of the 
Penn Mutual. 

A graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Herb formerly participated in the train- 
ing of agents in the Hall agency and in 
recent years has been one of the agency 
leaders in production. 





POWER OF SUPERINTENDENT 





Kentucky Commissioner Can Wind Up 
Affairs of a Company, Says 
Federal Judge 
The State Insurance Commissioner of 
Kentucky has sole power to wind up 
affairs of domestic insurance companies, 
according to ruling by Federal Judge 
Dawson in dismissing suit brought by 
Elvy Whitesides, James Mills, Bettie 
Mills, and others, who sued in behalf of 
themselves and others similarly situated 
as policyholders of the Kentucky Central 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., charging 
mismanagement, misappropriation of 
funds, extravagance in operation and 
salaries, and illegal reorganization of a 
mutual company into a stock company, 
without consent-of mutual policyholders. 





GUY H. FULLER DEAD 


Guy H. Fuller, 54 years old, owner and 
manager of the Fuller Adjustment Co,, 
and vice-president of the Home State 
Life Insurance Co., died at his home in 
Oklahoma City February 10 after an ill 
ness of about three weeks. Mr. Fuller 
came to Oklahoma from Topeka in 1903 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 
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JOHN C. MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 
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Does It Pay To Advertise? 


By JOHN R. REES, 
Director of Publicity & Advertising, Colonial Life of America 


There is power in publicity. 
known from experience. It truly pays to 
advertise. This is realized from actual 
practice. Advertising has been known to 
increase consumption of merchandise. It 
has attracted crowds to the ball game, 
millions to prize fights, thousands to 
yacht races. Publicity has persuaded 
and influenced the public to buy automo-e 
biles. It has played its part in develop- 
ing highways and byways. It has swayed 
the public to put confidence in banks. 
It has induced many a business man to 
protect his family and his business by 
life insurance. 


It was advertising that promoted 
Christmas clubs, thrift clubs and various 
other savings deposits’ plans. There was 
a time when the banker was too conser- 
vative and too dignified to even put up a 
sign on the building, much less to put 
an advertisement in the newspaper. Try 
today to stop the bank from advertising! 

It was advertising that promoted ex- 
cursions and special trips via railway 
routes to various points. It is the glar- 
ing, attractive and forceful printed word 
that sends thousands abroad every year. 

All the big charity drives are promoted 
through publicity. Were it not for the 
columns of the newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals, many of the drives 
would be a failure. Insurance publica- 
tions play their part in developing men 
needed to promote and carry on. the in- 
surance business. 

People as a mass are conservative. It 
takes time to move the mass. Some na- 
tional advertisers have been working on 
this vast audience for years, manv years, 
and have obtained profitable results. 


The Subtlety of Advertising 


In spite of the great achievements, the 
great wealth acquired as a result of con- 
sistent advertising, there are today men 
at the head of great organizations who 
seem to be of the opinion that such pub- 
licity is ineffective. They are, however, 
looking at it from a selfish point of view. 
They may be expecting immediate and 
direct returns. They may be expecting 
to see five dollars for every one dollar 
invested. This is not possible in the 
best regulated business, unless something 
of a radical or phenomenal nature is tak- 
ing place. However, miracles happen and 
even in advertising, at that. It is ridicu- 
lous for a man to ridicule advertising. 
Some men have even gone so far as 
to say that advertising is exploiting the 
consumer, forcing him to purchase what 
he does not need. These individuals 
would have us believe that advertising 
is responsible for the exorbitant prices 
charged for merchandise. 

Letterheads and envelopes, the name 
on the office door, and the business card 
are all forms of advertising. But ad- 
vertisements in subway trains, trolley 
cars, buses, railway trains, billboards and 
electrical signs are just a hook-up in con- 
nection with these. It is helping to make 
the contact. It is playing a part in cre- 
ating the desire to call or to inquire. 
Then comes the further support through 
the newspapers, magazines and trade 
journals. Of course, were this article 
devoted merely to life insurance we 
might have referred to the trade jour- 
nals first as the medium of securing the 
type of underwriters to make the per- 
sonal contacts, and then the newspaper, 
magazine, billboard and car card adver- 
tising to create the desire for this pro- 
tection and investment security, and thus 
develop a long line of prospects. 

The advertising man, particularly in 
the insurance field, has known where 
publicity has overcome timidity. It has 
combated very successfully this weak- 
ness, especially among the men who have 
been going after the big business. Ad- 


This is 


vertising has paved the way, has sold the 
idea of life insurance to the prospect. 


Breaking Down Buyer’s Resistance 


The life insurance business is not any 
different from any other business. In- 
surance companies have something to 
sell. There is one common expression 
among the insurance men and that is 
that life insurance is selling gold dollars 
for future delivery. Advertising and per- 
sonal salesmanship combined will help to 
get this story across. Publicity will de- 
velop prospects. It will weed out sus- 
pects. It will conserve much time. Ar- 
guments will be reduced to almost a 
minimum. Every man who is selling, or 
has sold insurance, knows of the vast ig- 
norance of the public regarding insur- 
ance. Publicity has been instrumental 
in presenting in an understandable way 
the basic principles and advantages of 
insurance in the home and in business. 

Most business men readily admit -the 
value of advertising in every line but the 
one in which they are engaged. In that 
business publicity, for some reason or 
other, seems to be useless. It may be 
that they are jealous. Perhaps they don’t 
want anyone else to get the credit for 
the sale. 

Advertising does not bring an imme- 
diate deluge of new business but will 
eventually produce the desired result. 
Spasmodic advertising does not pay. The 
only way to make advertising pay is to 
keep it up every day and follow it up in 
the right way. Salesmen are the clinch- 
ers. Advertising is like the sower going 
forth to sow. Along comes the harvest 
and makes work for others, it »uts money 
in the bank, and puts business on its 
feet. 


Sees Trade Papers As Valuable Media 


The advertising man does not like to 
hear that advertising is a graft or that 
it is a dead loss, or that it is a form 
of charity. There are some institutions 
that are under the impression that if all 
the advertisements were drawn out of 


the publications, these periodicals would 
go to the wall. It is more apt to be the 
reverse. Trade publications are a very 
valuable asset to the particular field they 
represent. They wield a certain editorial 
power. The nominations of a number of 
Presidents of the United States have 
been the ultimate outcome of editorial 
suggestions in trade journals. : 

Trade journals, newspapers, and maga- 
zines have played a very important part 
in bringing life insurance up to where 
it is at the present time, and will be 
responsible for carrying it to a greater 
fruition. 

It is stated that about sixty-five mil- 
lion people in the United States are pro- 
tected by insurance. This leaves approx- 
imately sixty million unprotected. Per- 
sistent advertising will eventually influ- 
ence the balance to carry insurance. 


Value of Life Insurance Advertising 


The life insurance man has a big field 
ahead of him, and he can co-operate, 
back up and hook up with the advertis- 
ing to the extent of doing a little ad- 
vertising on his own part, walk a little 
more, talk a little more, and keep on 
making calls, and get the name on the 
dotted line. Make personal appearances 
as often as possible; that too is good ad- 
vertising. . 

The progressive insurance companies 
of today—and particularly the life com- 
panies, in the majority—have advertising, 
publicity and promotion departments, 
some combined and under one head, and 
others separate and under a capable and 
experienced executive. Special literature 
is prepared for the public. There is spe- 
cial promotion through peppy sales let- 
ters and individual talks for the benefit 
of the men in the field. Novelties, spe- 
cialties and calendars are used as the 
means of entree. Prospect letters are 
used, not only to arrange for the inter- 
view but to follow up, and later a letter 
congratulating the policyholder for hav- 
ing purchased protection for himself and 
others. All this is of great value to the 
men in the field. It gives them confi- 
dence in themselves and in the proposi- 
tion they represent, and develops a class 
of salesmen that any organization or en- 
terprise would be proud of. Advertising, 
publicity and promotion help the sales- 


(Continued on Page 12) 











1916 to 1931. 


1931 $11,100,000 
1930 10,400,000 
1929 9,500,000 
1928 8,850,000 
1927 8,150,000 
1926 6,650,000 
1925 6,150,000 
1924 4,750,000 





Consistent Growth 
in Dividends 


have voted $11,100,000 to be distributed as Shares 
of Surplus during 1931, thus continuing the Div- 
idend Scale of last year. 


[i= Board of Directors of the New England Mutual 


For thirty-two years this annual distribution of Surplus 
has been on an ascending, progressive scale. Seven 
times since 1899 the scale on which all Dividends are 
calculated has been increased. The following table 
shows Dividends voted for distribution during the years 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Boston. Mass. 


1923 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 


$4,400,000 
3,900,000 
3,550,000 
3,000,000 
2,675,000 
2,475,000 
2,265,000 
2,100,000 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
Announces a 

SUPER FAMILY 
PROTECTION 
POLICY — 

with 

NO DEDUCTION IN 
CASH VALUES. — 


CONVERSION 
OPTIONS— 
GUARANTEED. 
INCOME PERIOD— 
The Most 
Comprehensive and 
Flexible Plan for 
Family Coverage yet 
—— 


Phone, write or call. 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 


General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


285 Madison Avenue 
Caledonia 3720 


NEW YORK 
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Charles F. Williams As Seen By 
Western & Southern’s Paper 


A pen picture of the unusual personal- 
ity of the president of the Western & 
Southern Life, Charles F. Williams, is 
given in an intimate sketch printed in 
the Cincinnati company’s Field News. 
Here are some extracts: 

“One big drawback to big business is 
the lack of personality—the absence of 
the human touch. It’s hard to work up 
enthusiasm for a corporate name, and 
any business, big or little, is dependent 
for its success on the loyalty and en- 
thusiasm of its rank and file employes. 
This is especially true of a sales organi- 
zation such as a life insurance company. 


’ The human element is the predominating 


influence in an organization such as ours 
and our president’s personality perme- 
ates the entire field. 

“You can’t remain long in the West- 


ern & Southern service without feeling 
the influence of ‘C. F.’ and a healthy in- 
fluence it is: aggressive, courageous, 
business-like ; no hocus-pocus. He wants 
results and if you haven’t got them, save 
your breath; explanations exasperate 
him. He wants results and he is willing 
to pay for them but his pet detestation 
is to pay good money to an able-bodied 
loafer. If a deservine person is in need 
of charity, ‘C. F.’ will gladly give it to 
him, but he doesn’t want any charity pa- 
tients on the pay roll, drawing the dole 
under the guise of salary. 


His Uncanny Instinct 


“Nobody in the company’s employ 
works harder than our president himself 
and his capacity for getting things done 
is prodigious. To those who are fa- 
miliar with his methods this capacity is 
easily explained. He has an uncanny in- 
stinct for detecting and eliminating non- 
essentials, that’s why he can dispose of 
a dozen proposals while others are dis- 
cussing the first one. 

“In most reviews of successful men the 
writer refers to the subject of the sketch 
as a good listener—but not ‘C. F.’ No, 
sir; you get to the point in a hurry with 
him, or if you don’t, he will. 

“The fellow who takes a chair, crosses 
his legs, lights a cigar and prepares to 
‘visit?’ when he’s admitted to the presi- 
dent’s office is due to snap out of it. 
When anyone starts to ‘visit’ you can al- 
ways tell it’s his first trip; he doesn’t 
try it the second time. The regulars 
make the most of their time. They have 
their facts before they go in and they 


— their remarks to the matter in 
and. 


Marked for Success 


“Mr. Williams was marked for success 
because he is gifted with initiative, de- 


cision and sound judgment. Before be- 
coming active in the Western & South- 
ern Life he was successful in law, legis- 
lation and finance. He graduated from 
the University of Cincinnati Law De- 
partment in 1896. He was married on 
May 26, 1906, to Elizabeth Ryan, daugh- 
ter of Matthew and Anna Ryan, a pi- 
oneer family of old Cincinnati. Mrs. Wil- 





ae. 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 





liams is a sister of our vice-president, 
Richard A. Ryan. There are five chil- 
dren and our president’s unremitting and 
whole-hearted interest in his family is 
easily his most admirable trait. A man 
of large affairs, his time is in demand, 
but ‘the youngsters’ come first. He keeps 
in touch with their activities and is in 
sympathy with their plans. 


Heavily Insured 


“Mr. Williams is among the most heav- 
ily insured persons in the country. He 
carries over $2,250,000. 

““C. F’ reminds you of nobody because 
there’s nobody like him. He’s not the 
kind to pattern after anybody and if he 
did, it would spoi! him. His own unique 
personality and distinctive characteristics 
have taken him far and will carry him 
farther. 

“He is a pace setter; he doesn’t wait to 
see what the other fellow will do. He is 
quick to anticipate the trend of things 
and act accordingly. There is no trace 
of timidity in his make-up. He faces for- 
ward and moves forward, aggressively. 
He is an apostle of prosperity and be- 
lieves that personal prosperity is within 


P. D. Sleeper to Manage 
Aetna Merged Agencies 


MERGE RICHMOND-WASHINGTON 





Partnership of Dunlop & Myers, Rich- 
mond General “Agents, Will Be 
Dissolved; Sleeper a Naval 
Academy Graduate 





The Richmond (Va.) general agency of 
the Aetna Life is to be combined with 
the Aetna Life’s Washington, D. C., gen- 
eral agency, Vice-President Luther an- 
nounces. 

P. D. Sleeper, present general agent at 
Washington, is to assume charge of the 
combined organizations. The partner- 


ship of Dunlop & Myers, present Rich- 


mond general agents, will dissolve, Mr. 
Dunlop resigning and Mr. Myers re- 
maining in charge of the Richmond of- 
fice as associate to Mr. Sleener. 

When Mr. Sleeper went to Washington 
in 1926 he had a comparatively small 
organization to start work on. He 
showed marked organization ability from 
the outset. In many respects his meth- 
ods have been singularly individual. In 
his own words he staked his future on 
the theory that a small organization of 
first-class, full-time men is a better bet 
than an unwieldy organization made un 
of small producers. Proof that, so far 
as he was concerned, the theory was 
right came last year when Mr. Sleeper’s 
organization qualified 100%—the on'v 
Aetna Life organization in the country 
to do so—for the company’s 1930 region- 
al meeting. 


Mr. Sleeper is a graduate of the 


United States Naval Academy, class of 


1913. From there he went with the New- 
port News Ship Building. & Drydock Co, 
where he remained for eight ye>rs. In 
1921 he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness with a Richmond company as su- 
pervisor of agents and later superintend- 
ent of agencies. He joined the Aetna 
Life in September, 1926. 





VIEWS OF FRIEND OF 30 YEARS 

A. L. Farmer of Farmer & Duran, New 
York Life agents in Tulsa, Okla., sent 
to The Eastern Underwriter his esti- 
mate of the new president of the New 
York Life: “The life and experience of 
Thomas A. Buckner vigorously empha- 
size all the characteristics essential to 
good citizenship, manliness and a suc- 
cessful business career—tenacity, lovalty, 
mental balance, generosity and kindness. 
After more than thirty years’ association 
with him I am moved to sav that he is 
a remarkable man and that his achieve- 
ment is that of one man in a million and 
a most worthy example for all of us.” 








the reach of any man who is endowed 
with good health, good sense and a wil- 
lingness to work. He practices what he 
preaches in his liberal compensation to 
those who deliver the goods. He dislikes 
the non-producer because the money paid 
him leaves that much less for those who 
produce.” 

















Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Iliinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 























WINE FIRM GROUP PLAN 





Includes Pension and Life Insurance; 
Options Protect Employes Who 
Leave Company 
A London firm of wine importers has 
inaugurated a plan of group life insur- 
ance and pensions which has some novel 
features. The plan, which is contributed 
to by employes, includes pensions for past 
as well as future services. Life insur- 
ance and disability benefits are included 

in the system. 

In order that employes who leave the 
company may lose nothing there are 
three options. They may take a paid-up 
pension; continue their contributions to 
the life insurance company direct, thus 
securing their own pension; or they may 
receive their contributions back in cash. 
Another option enables the employe to 
have the pension continue after his death 
to the wife or other dependent. 








IN 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insutance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 

















BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 


625,852 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Sees Big Future In 
Insurance Trusts 


WORK BUT BARELY STARTED 





View Expressed by Vice-President An- 
drew J. Davis of Provident Mutual 
at Trust Conference 





That life companies fully realize the 
valuable services which trust men are 
rendering was shown by Andrew J. 
Davis, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Provident Mutual Life, in his 
address before the Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference held in New York City last 
week. Mr. Davis said that life insurance 
men very much desire to actively assist 
trust men in getting before the public 
more generally the advantages to be 
gained by the use of the insurance trust. 

“Your work has but barely started,” 
the speaker told the trust men. “There 
are now under these trusts only about 
two and one-half billion out of the one 
hundred and ten billion of insurance in 
force. Obviously a much greater part of 
the present outstanding volume of insur- 
ance could be placed in your care with 
very material advantages accruing there- 
by to the settlers and their beneficiaries. 
Therefore, the trust companies and life 
companies must continue with increased 
zeal their joint efforts to serve the in- 
suring public for the next ten years, 
which will doubtless witness an increase 
in the production of life insurance that 
will dwarf even the astounding increase 
of the past decade.” 


Standardized Trust Forms 


In his talk, which centered about ad- 
ministrative questions in connection with 
insurance trusts, Mr. Davis said that per- 
haps the most helpful thing from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint would be the 
preparation of a standard form of change 
of beneficiary to trustee which would be 
acceptable to a considerable number of 
life companies. Such a practice, he re- 
marked, would greatly expedite the work 
of. making policies payable to a trustee 
and would save considerable time and 
trouble for the trust companies and life 
companies involved. 

“As it is at the present time, when a 
trust company is arranging with a policy- 
holder to place his policies in various 
companies under a trust agreement it is 
necessary for the trust company to get 
in touch with the various life companies 
involved and request forms of change of 
beneficiary,”* Mr. Davis said. “In cases 
where a number of companies are in- 
volved, some located at a distance, con- 
siderable time is lost in procuring the 
forms. This is always very disturbing to 
the policyholder and in many cases is 
quite serious due to the fact that the in- 
sured may not be in good health, or may 
be about to leave home for an extended 
stay, etc. 

“Some of the life companies, in order 
to help out in the situation, have been 
willing to send a supply of their change 
of beneficiary forms to the trust com- 
panies which are handling this business 
in large volume and which are familiar 
with the requirements of the different 
life companies, so that these trust com- 
panies may have the forms executed at 
the time the policyholder executes the 
trust agreement and lodges the policies 
with the trust company. Many of the 
life companies are not willing to follow 
this practice, and of course it is not prac- 
ticable for any of the life companies to 
send supplies of these forms to all the 
trust companies, but necessarily they can 
be sent only to comparatively few.” 





HOPF TO PRESIDE 

The three days’ insurance division con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, April 27, 28, 29 will be presided over 
by Harry Arthur Hopf, senior partner of 
H. A. Hopf & Co., management engi- 
neers, New York. W. J. Graham is presi- 
dent of the American Management As- 
sociation. 


Boston Sales Congress 
To Be Held March 20 


NOVEL PLAN AT LAST MEETING 





Analyze Actual Case from “Layout” Left 
at Each Place at Luncheon of 
Association 





The Boston Life Underwriters adopted 
a novel plan for the luncheon-meeting 
held at the Boston City Club last week. 
The innovation, arranged by Earl G. 
Manning, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, was tried out at this meeting 
although Mr. Manning was unable to be 
present at the last moment on account 
of the death of his brother in New York. 
He had arranged, however, for an open 
forum discussion of the “Case of Mr. 
X,” being an analysis of an actual case. 
A printed layout of the case was placed 
at each plate and showed that Mr. X 
was a man aged 35, with a wife aged 36, 
a daughter aged 6, a son aged 4 and a son 
aged 2 and having a personal income of 
$8,000 a year. Various details about Mr. 
X’s situation were outlined for the mem- 
bers. Harold P. Cooley was put in as a 
pinch-hitter for Mr. Manning and he 
handled the case extremely well. The 
case was discussed by a number of the 
members, each one suggesting how they 
would handle the situation in order to 
take care of the family of Mr. X in the 
event of his death. 

Those who offered plans of insurance 
were E. L. Goodrich of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, J. C. Staton of the 
Union Central, Byron Nichols of the 
Phoenix Mutual, John Copeland of the 
Provident Mutual and Harry Pope of 
the Mutual Benefit and Ray Miller of 
the New England Mutual Life, the lat- 
ter being the man who actually wrote 
the case. Many plans were suggested 
and it was apparent from the interest 
shown by the members that the plan of 
the meeting was effective. 

President Harry H. Kay presided at 
the meeting which was attended by near- 
ly three hundred members. President 
Luther of the Rhode Island Life Under- 
writers’ Association was present as a 
guest.’ B. Z. Nelson announced that the 
Sales Congress would be held on March 
20. President Kay said that the C.L.U. 
course started in the New England Mu- 
tual Life Assembly. Hall with.a large 
enrollment. 





FRANKEL TO MAKE ADDRESS 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, is one of 
the speakers scheduled for the symposium 
on “The Changing World” which is to 
occupy the first day of the three-day 
annual meeting of the American Philos- 
ophical Society in Philadelphia, April 23, 
24 and 25. The symposium has been ar- 
ranged with a view. to “charting the 
course of civilization toward better 
times.” 





FLANIGAN HIGH AVERAGE 
The J. E. Flanigan Greater New York 
Agency of the Bankers of Iowa led all 
the other agencies in the average appli- 
cation written. It was $8861. C. A. 
Chambers agency, Harrisburg, stood sec- 
ond, its average being $5,992. 





Rees on Advertising 


(Continued from Page 10) 


man. It helps build the company and, in- 
cidentally, the salesman helps the adver- 
tising. All three today are inseparable. 
Advertising is just as important to any 
business as the business is to advertising, 
just as necessary, in fact, as life is to 
the human body. While the whistle does 
not start the train it shrieks a warning 
of approach and keeps the people on the 


- lookout. And—whether you are running 


a locomotive or an automobile, you have 
got to blow your own horn. It pays to 
advertise and don’t let them tell you 
otherwise. 
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Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid 
by New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy 


Contracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars 


IW) 


was paid to and on account of Living Policy-holders. 





SF 


New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Journal of Commerce 
New York City 
FROM ww Ye 
Home Life Announces New Agency 
st WL i 3 

hag CHICACO: c 1s Now s Contracts 
cto Installation of a new program of gen- 
eral agency and agency contracts was 
gannounced by the Home Life Insurance 
| of New York — annual man- 

rs conference in New York thi 
week, The new contracts assure com- 


plete ownership of renewal commis 
ardiess of future events, 
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Installation of a new program ef 
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Home Life Insurance 
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swat $30,900,719 is invested in mort- 
rahe ae gage loans on real estate, $20,531,413 in bonds, 
arte Nae more ar Nrea*la MS2,409,450 in preferred stocks and $18,400 i 
ced oopreey NT ANE as. Gaver mmon stocks. Loans on policies at the year 
Fa eA 0S aee ew Mine croc’ send amounted to $17,310,716. A special fund of| 
FINCH, Blow ef" $400,000 has been set up as a security fluctu- 
ation reserve. The unassigned surplus is $3,- 
077,093. 
During 1930 company reports that more than) 
9,000,000 was paid to policyholders which in- 
ludes dividends of $2,271,545. 
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WRITING THE LIMIT Upon 


Chamber of Commerce Members 


Recently considerable publicity was 


given to the fact that a surprising num- 
ber of members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., were written by George C. Tudor 
who is a general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit in that city. Asked by this 
paper why he concentrated on Chamber 
of Commerce members, Mr. Tudor said: 


“One reason for this is that I believe 
that the majority of life underwriters 
have more territory than they can suc- 
cessfully cover. I believe that if every 
life underwriter would concentrate his 
efforts on the leading citizens of his 
community and then use his policyhold- 
ers to assist him in finding others who 
are good prospects, he will find his work 
a great deal more pleasant and profitable 
than in trying to cover too large an 
area. 

“When the Chamber of Commerce of 
ovr city early in the year began mak- 


ing a survey of its directors for the en- 
suing year, it so happened that they se- 
lected twenty-five of the leading busi- 
ness men of the city. Fourteen of these 
twenty-five are carrying the limit in our 
company, In our city our agency has 
about 1,400 policyholders carrying insur- 
ance of more than $14,000,000. Sixteen 
of the leading business men of the sec- 
tion have our limit. That strikes me as 
a pretty good argument to use with 
business people. 

“Why go chasing around in haphazard 
fashion when there are so many men 
you can write right at your elbow? In 
my preliminary selection of risks I have 
always tried to sell the head of the 
business first the importance of carrying 
life insurance himself; then endeavored 
to sell him on my company. After that 
he could be of assistance to me in writ- 
ing all the members of his family and 
those who are connected with him in 
business.” 


GERMAN ACTUARIAL JOURNAL 





Some Valuable Contributions in January 
Supplement of Insurance Science 
Society Paper 

The actuarial supplement of the journal 
of the German Society for Insurance Sci- 
ence for January, 1931, has just been re- 
ceived in this. country. It contains 
Schonweise’s note on George Hockner’s 
career in actuarial science, Dr. Alfred 
Loewy’s paper on Stieltje’s integrals ap- 
plied in actuarial work, and the papers 
by Ibsch and Sachs on secular trends 
in mortality. Short papers by Freuden- 
berg, the German medical statistician, by 
Gumbel of Heidelberg and by Zwinggi 
of Berne are also included. Dr. Hein- 
rich Braun of Ludwigshafen contributes 
a review of recent American actuarial de- 
velopments. 


Dr. Loewy’s article is of particular 
value and significance since it reviews 
much of the new work in the field of 
actuarial and mathematical _ statistics 
which has not yet come to the attention 
of American insurance men. It reviews 
the work of-Czuber, Bruggi, Rosenthal, 
Mises and Cauchy. Stieltje’s integrals 
are defined and their application to prob- 
lems in the field of calculating net pre- 
miums and reserves is shown. 


STARS BUYING ANNUITIES 


Chic Sale Deposits $250,000 With Insur. 
ance Company For Future Income; 
Al Jolson Did Same 

Members of the theatrical profession 
who frequently earn large incomes even 
in periods of depression are coming to 
know the advantages of putting some of 
their current big earnings into future in- 
come through the medium of insurance. 
Chic Sale, who is credited with making 
a huge income through his writing, 
speaking and theatrical engagements, has 
just deposited $250,000 with an insurance 
company for the purchase of an annuity 


providing him with an income for the 
balance of his life. This insurance was 
placed by John J. Kemp, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, specialist in insurance 
for the theatrical profession. 

Another theatrical star who has made 
similar provision for his future income 
is Al Jolson, who is understood to have 
put the first $250,000 he saved into a life 
annuity. 








DEATH OF EMIL LEDERER 

Emil Lederer, one of the oldest gen- 
eral agents of the Missouri State Life, 
recently died at his home in St. Louis 
at the age of seventy. He had maintained 
his rating as a big producer for the com- 
pany despite declining health during the 
past several years. 





view welcome. 





But he didn’t come 
back for an hour! 


Bronson had been approached time and again by 
life insurance men, but he told them all that he 
wasn’t interested—had all the insurance he could 
pay for—was too busy to discuss the matter, etc. 


Somehow this insurance man was different! He 
seemed to have something that was lacking in other 
insurance men—something which made the inter- 


What interested Bronson was Security Mutual’s 
new Life Insurance Program Blank which caught 
and pointed out the various little flaws in his estate 
building program. It did more than that! It sug- 
gested ways and means of guarding against existing 
weaknesses, thereby making Bronson’s estate pro- 
gram absolutely fool-proof and complete. 


“W ait Until I Get Rid of This Insurance Agent” 














Whether you are interested in systematically build- 
ing up your own estate or that of another, write for 
a copy of our new blank entitled ‘Personal Estate 


by Contract.” 


Address: J. F.S., Agency Department 














Quem: || 
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LIVEHINTS FOR BUSINESS 
GETTERSG3 





Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


During 1930 the 


“No Equitable Society 
Charmed paid 486 death claims 
Leases” for $1,836,364 on pol- 


icies which had been 
in force less than a year. When the 
prospect is inclined to procrastinate about 
taking out needed protection, bring out 
details such as these figures of the 
Equitable—they portray a lot. 

It is apparent that the strong and well 
have no charmed lease on life. Each of 
the persons insured under the 486 poli- 
cies was able to qualify for life insurance 
within twelve months, some within a few 
weeks, of the time when death called. 
Many of these policies were in force only 
two, three or four months. 

a a 


Differences of opin- 


Advantages ion have arisen as to 
In the merit of a direct 
Direct Mail mail plan. Some 
agents find it dis- 


tinctly valuable, others say that it is time 
wasted. Naturally, much depends upon 
the ingenuity with which the plan is car- 
ried out. Hackneyed methods will achieve 
little if anything. 

Apparently the direct mail plan has 
won favor with Pacific Mutual Life un- 
derwriters. The company’s News says 
that lists circularized during the late 
months of 1930 yielded replies of over 
25%, more than one out of four. Think 
what that means. Out of every twenty 
possible prospects, five have virtually ex- 
tended to the Pacific Mutual solicitor a 
written invitation to call and tell his 
story. 


As a time-saver the direct mail meth- 
od is particularly valuable. The assem- 
bling of a well-prepared list of prospects 
for mail solicitation takes no more time 
and requires no more preliminary work 
than does preparation for a similar num- 
ber of first interviews. Direct mail saves 
the time and effort required to make 
those personal first calls, and time saved 
in this manner means time released for 
other personal solicitations. 

Then there is the added advantage 
when the call is made of being able to 
launch out immediately upon the heart 
of your argument. There need be few 
preliminaries. Much time is wasted in 
the average call, time given over to in- 
troducing yourself, explaining why you 
are in his presence, etc. If the prospect 
has answered a letter you can spare 
yourself this, the most difficult part of 
the first. interview. 


* + 2 
One of the best ap- 


Here’s proaches on the sub- 
One Of ject of conversation 
The Best that we have seen in 


; a long time is printed 
in the current Conmutopics, which gives 
credit for same to Field News. 
_ A policyholder who has lapsed his pol- 
icy was called on by the agent, who said: 
“Il understand your wife lost $1,000. For 
$30 I will find it for her.” 

This puzzled the prospect, but when 
the agent explained he got the premium. 





Why buy life insur- 


Some ance? Some invulner- 
Invulnerable able arguments are 
Arguments suggested by the In- 


2 ternational Life Man 
about which some illuminating sales talks 
can be built. 

Because while now you are a going 
concern, at sixty-five you'll probably be 
defunct. 

Because no man and no business can 
be solvent without a contingency fund. 

_ Because your right to live is only a 
life estate and is not at your disposal. 

Because some day your pocketbook will 
go on the old age diet. 

Because you can’t save any money 
when you haven’t any income. 

Because you don’t want folks to say, 
“He seemed to care so much for his fam- 
ily and yet he left them’ the same as men 
who desert, though he didn’t mean to, 
we are sure.” 

Because you want your. children to 
start where you leave off, not where you 
started. 

os 


This business re- 
The Value quires a high degree 
of of discrimination in 

Discrimination — the selection of pros- 

pects, says John T. 
Shirley, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual. If you select only those 
who have a need, who can pay the pre- 
mium, who can pass the examination, 
who have ambition, and who have a sense 
of responsibility, and (important) thor- 
oughly sell them on what the policy will 
do for them—then you will have gone 
far in the right direction toward pre- 
venting lapses. 

Ask yourself the following questions 
about each lapsed case on your list, sug- 
gests Mr. Shirley: 

1. Did I use proper discrimination in 

selecting this case? 

2. Did I so thoroughly sell the insur- 
ance that my prospect wanted it 
more than anything else his money 
could buy? 

3. Did I explain the policy at the time 
of delivery, pointing out its many 
advantages and what a wonderful 
plan it is for solving my policyhold- 
er’s needs? 

4. Did I communicate with the policv- 
holder before the grace period ex- 
pired? 

5. Did I use every means within my 
power to effect reinstatement after 
the lapse occurred? 

If you can conscientiously answer yes 
to all these questions then the lapse was 
beyond your control. Most lapses, how- 
ever, can be prevented by religiously fol- 
lowing these five simple steps. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP CONTRACT 

A group policy was recently written by 
the Prudential for Leas & McVitty of 
Philadelphia, leather tanners. The insur- 
ance totals $669,000 and covers 543 em- 
ployes. 


“Not interested!” 

Changing How often does the 
A Prospect’s agent still encounter 
Attitude this objection, in spite 


; of the wide apprecia- 
tion of life insurance today. Here’s the 
sensible way in which C. E. Hover, a 
New York agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, overcomes the reply: 

Prospect: I am not interested in life 
insurance. 
¢ Hover: When you say that, you mean 
that you are not interested in buying any 
more life insurance. That suits me, be- 
cause I didn’t come in to try and sell 
you any more. 


Prospect: Well, what do you want 
then? 
Hover: If I were to come in here and 


tell you that I was a doctor, then reach 
in my pocket and take out a pill and 
tell you that it was just what you need- 
ed, and that you ought to take it, you 
would think that I was out of my mind, 
wouldn’t you? 

Prospect: I certainly would! 

Hover: If I, as a life insurance man, 
should tell you that I have the best 
$10,000 policy in the world, and that you 
need, and ought to have it, I would be 
putting myself in the position of the doc- 
tor. That is what I mean when I say 
that I didn’t come in to sell you any life 
insurance. 

e+ & + 


A statement by 


Governor Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Roosevelt of New 
Endorsement York which should 


help the agent drive 
home the great importance of life insur- 
ance was printed in a number of daily 
papers recently. 

Governor Roosevelt said: “The ideal 
device for the encouragement of thrifti- 
ness would be one which stimulates earn- 
ing, guides expenditures, saves the ex- 
cess, and offers a satisfactory investment 
for any accumulated savings. Only a 
persistent functioning in all four respects 
will accomplish much. Hit-or-miss at- 
tempts to do any one alone are not ef- 
fective. Life insurance is one of the de- 
vices which offers such.a result. 

“We should encourage the buying of 
homes—and those of a better quality 
than the cash at hand makes possible. 
An old philosopher once said that no 
young man amounts to much until he 
has gone into debt for something that 
will give him a permanent satisfaction 


when he has paid for it. Better housing 
means better citizenship—more cultural 
influence—great appreciation of personal 
responsibility and more social happiness. 
More home buying means more family 
building. 

“But we face the possibility of physical 
or financial interruptions of the buying 
program, or its termination by death. 
Life insurance would substitute certainty 
for uncertainty—justifying easier terms 
and longer time in which to pay—com- 
pletion of payments in the event of death 
or total disability; and it also offers a 
shock absorber, in its cash value, against 
temporary physical or financial disabili- 
ties.” 





MICHIGAN UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 





Insurance Proposal Is Offered With Old 
Age Pension Plan; Special Taxes 
Proposed 

The first definite proposal for unem- 
ployment insurance ever to be presented 
before a Michigan legislature has been 
offered in connection with an old age pen- 
sion plan embodied in a bill introduced 
by W. B. Wreford, representative from 
Detroit. 

The measure would, from special taxa- 
tion sources, create a fund estimated at 
$9,000,000 annually from which would be 
paid old age benefits to all needy per- 
sons over the age of sixty and residents 
of the state for ten years. In addition 
the fund would defray half the cost of 
an unemployment insurance system, the 
remainder of the expense being assessed 
to all employers with twenty or more 
employes. 





NEW PORTLAND MANAGER 
One of the Fidelity Mutual’s latest 
agency appointments is that of Leonard 
L. Bishop as manager at Portland, Me. 
His office is located at 659 Masonic Tem- 
ple. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


























34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 


The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
] care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THe Mutuat Lire InsuraNcE Company OF New YorK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 
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Lincoln National’s 
Statue of Lincoln 


CONSIDERED A MASTERPIECE 





Franklin B. Mead Tells How Statute 
Came to Be Created; Paul Manship 
Commissioned for Work 





At the banquet in connection with the 
dedication of the Lincoln National Mu- 
seum, Franklin B. Mead, executive vice- 
president of the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne, told how the Lincoln 
Life’s statue of Lincoln, the “Manship” 
Lincoln, came to be created. This statue, 
rising on its pedestal to a height of twen- 
ty feet, will stand in the front of the 
plaza surrounding the company’s beauti- 
ful Doric home office building. 


For many years, even before the home 
office building was erected, it was the 
thought of President Arthur F. Hall and 
other officers that the company should 
have a statue of Lincoln. The company’s 
architect, Benjamin Wister Morris, rec- 
ommended Paul Manship, whom he con- 
siders the greatest living sculptor. A 
visit to Paul Manship’s studio in New 
York in 1927 resulted in a commission for 
the statue of Lincoln. 

“Since Lincoln had spent his youth,” 
said Mr. Mead in explaining the idea 
back of the statue, “from his seventh to 
his twenty-first year, in Indiana, it was 
thought that our statue of Lincoln should 
not be in the proverbial style of the 
bearded Lincoln in double-breasted 
frock, which is in danger of becoming 
thoroughly hackneyed, but should repre- 
sent the maturity of boyhood, when his 
mind and personality were just becom- 
ing the man’s; consequently, the appro- 
priate inscription, which will appear on 
the plinth under the pedestal—'Abraham 
Lincoln—the Hoosier Youth.” 

Paul Manship, the sculptor, was born 
in St. Paul about forty-five years ago. 
At twenty years of age he was working 
with Borglum in New York and later he 
worked unded the Viennese sculptor Isa- 
dor Konti. At twenty-four he won a 
three-year scholarship at the American 
Academy at Rome. His work has at- 
tracted attention abroad as well as in 
this country, a critique of his produc- 
tions having been published in Paris by 
Paul Vitry, conservateur of sculpture of 
the Louvre. 





GOES TO U. S. SUPREME COURT 





Court to Review Recent Decision That 
Extended Insurance Includes 
Double Indemnity 


The United States Supreme Court has 
been asked to review a recent decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals in which 
it was held that under a Missouri statute 
extended term insurance following the 
lapse of a life policy includes a provi- 
sion for double indemnity in case of ac- 
cidental death. The case, that of New 
York Life v. Rositzky, was reviewed in a 
recent issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
the nonforfeiture law of Missouri re- 
quired the application of the reserve or 
surrender value of the policy to the ex- 
tension not merely of the face of the 
policy, as the parties agreed, the brief 
stated, but also of the additional bene- 
fit for accidental death. This was to 
be done, the court ruled, by applying 
the reserve to extend the insurance as 
far as might be at the published annual 
rates of the petitioner or other insurers 
for similar insurance at the then age 
of the insured. 





NATIONAL UNION OF SPOKANE 
The National Union Life of Spokane, 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting this 
week, reported that in the first six weeks 
of 1931 the National Union has accepted 
in excess of $500,000 of new business or 
double the amount written in the same 


period in 1930. 


Without License But 
Seeks Policy Premiums 


UNUSUAL CAS IN KENTUCKY 





Our Home Life of Washington Withdrew 
From State But Would Collect 
Premiums There 





The Kentucky courts will be asked to 
decide if an insurance cpmpany, once li- 
censed to do business in the state but 
since withdrawn, can continue to collect 
premiums in the state without license. 
This question goes to the fundamentals 
of the license laws and the company’s 
action against the insurance commission- 
er is based on constitutional grounds. 

The history of the case is this. Our 
Home Life of Washington, D. C., in 1917 
took over the business of the Iroquois 
Life which had considerable insurance 
outstanding and and around Louisville 
and thereupon the former took out the 
required license to do business in Ken- 
tucky. In March, 1930, Our Home Life 
withdraw from the state but M. H. Dod- 
son of Louisville, its agent, who is also 
the agent for the American Life & Ac- 
cident, continued to collect the premiums 
on the Washington company’s business 
outstanding, it is said, without taking 
out a license as agent for that company. 
When this situation came to the atten- 
tion of the Kentucky Insurance Depart- 
ment, Commissioner Bush W. Allin di- 
rected Dodson to take out a license for 
the company and threatened criminal 
proceedings if Dodson did not desist from 
collecting premiums until the company 
secured a license. 

Dodson now asks a court order re- 
straining Commissioner Allin from inter- 
fering with his collection of premiums. 
The insurance company contends that to 
interfere with its collecting premiums 
would deprive it of its property rights 
under the Constitution. 





WASHINGTON AGENTS MEET 





Alfred E. N. Gray of the Prudential 
Addresses Life Association; Sales 
Congress Being Planned 

A stimulating luncheon-meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
District of Columbia was held at the 
Hay-Adams House in Washington, 
Thursday noon, February 19, with John 
H. Snyder, president of the organization, 
presiding. The guest speaker was Alfred 
E. N. Gray, assistant secretary of the 
Prudential. He had been entertained at 
dinner the previous evening by the 
Washington officials of the Newark com- 
pany. 

Plans are now under way for a big 
sales congress to be held in Washington 
May 7. This affair is usually attended 
by life underwriters from Baltimore, 
Washington and adjoining counties in 
contiguous states. Harold Krafft, gen- 
eral agent for the State Mutual and 
chairman of the program committee for 
the congress, reports that prominent 
speakers from various parts of the coun- 
try have accepted invitations to give ad- 
dresses. 





1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 








MISS LAKEY GETS MEDAL 





Home Making Center of New York Ap- 

preciates Her Life Insurance Edu- 

cational Work 

A nice tribute to the splendid work 
which Miss Alice Lakey has been doing 
for years in broadening the scope of 
the interest of club women in life in- 
surance was paid at the Home Making 
Center of New York recently when she 
was presented with a bronze medal which 
the circle awards to those who do special 
work for the American home. The pres- 
entation was made by Mrs. S. C. Stein- 
hardt, administrative director of the 
Home Making Center, hostess for the 
afternoon being Mrs. Teresa Speed who 
is in charge of the service department 
of the center. In 1930, 125,000 visitors 
were registered at the Home Making 
Center, which occupies the entire tenth 


floor of the Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Miss Lakey has divided her time be- 
tween her insurance newspaper work— 
her paper is Insurance—and activities in 
club circles of both New Jersey (her 
home) and New York. She is insurance 
adviser of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Miss Lakey’s club work 
has included membership in committees 
having to do with music, milk, food and 
drama, sometimes as chairman of ‘those 
committees. Probably there is no better- 
known club woman in New Jersey and 
no warmer and more intelligent friend 
of life insurance. 





EXTENDS ANNUITY COVERAGE 


’ The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., which adopted a retire- 
ment plan in 1929, the employes’ part 
of which was underwritten by the Equit- 
able Society, has extended the coverage 
to 2,500 employes of the Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Co. of Chicago. The 
plan is underwritten on a co-operative 
annuity unit basis. All active employes 
of the elevator company are eligible for 
the annuity plan benefits if on January 
1, 1931, they were under seventy years 
of age and had completed at least one 
year’s service from date of last employ- 
ment with the company. 





TALKS TO ESTATE MEN 
Homer L. Rogers, Indiana manager of 
the Equitable Society, addressed the last 
meeting of the Indianapolis Real Estate 
Board. 


GETS PENN MUTUAL POST 





Gordon A. Hardwick Is Named Comp- 
troller of Company; in Charge of 
Home Office Personnel 
The appointment of Gordon A. Hard- 
wick as comptroller of the Penn Mutual 
Life was announced last week by Presi- 
dent William A. Law. He will work for 
a closer coordination of departmental op- 
erations in the home office and will be 

in charge of the clerical personnel. 

Mr. Hardwick is a University of 
Pennsylvania graduate, receiving his B.S. 
in Economics from that institution in 
1916. His first business connection was 
with the General Chemical Co. He be- 
came secretary and treasurer of Tubize 
Art Silk Co., in 1919, and later vice-presi- 
dent and a director. When that com- 
pany moved its administrative offices to 
New ‘York City he withdrew. He has 
been secretary and treasurer and a di- 
rector of the Columbia Valley Power Co., 
Inc., since March, 1920. 

Recently Mr. Hardwick was one of two 
men to make a survey of athletics in the 
University of Pennsylvania for President 
Gates. 





A. A. LAIRD DEAD 

Andrew A. Laird, 79 years old, one of 
the organizers and for many years presi- 
dent of the Peoples Life Insurance Co., 
Frankfort, Ind., died at his home there 
after an illness of eight years. He was 
born in Rolling Prairie, Ind., and prior 
to going to Frankfort operated a drug 
store in Russiaville. While never active 
in politics, he served as postmaster at 
Frankfort four terms and was active in 
banking circles. 





WANTS COCHRANE SUSPENDED 

In a complaint filed with the Colorado 
Civil Service Commissioner J. N. Wicks, 
a stockholder of the Progressive Insur- 
ance Co., of Denver, asks that Johnson 
Cochrane, state insurance commissioner, 
be suspended while charges made against 
him by the Progressive Life be investi- 
gated. The commission has refused to 
suspend the commissioner, but will make 
an investigation of the charges. 





LACKEY WAS ILL ON TRIP 


The return home of George E. Lackcy, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, from a speaking trip 
to Cincinnati, Detroit and Louisville, was 
delayed by illness. He became ill while 
visiting at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Chisholm, at Earlington, Ky., and was 
compelled to remain there a week longer 
than he had planned. 
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BRIEF-MAKING AIDS 


The Lincoln National Life offers various briefing 
forms, booklets, and materials to help the agent 
prepare accurate and convincing proposals 


promptly himself, and teaches him their uses. A 8 


special Home Office service is available for com- 
plicated, especially important competitive cases. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. p 
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Mention The 
Eastern Under- 
writer when 
writing for a 
copy of The Lin- 
coln Life Man. 
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Insured and Assured 


Metropolitan policyholders—including about one-fifth 
of the total populations of United States and Canada— 
have built up their reserves from millions into billions. 


HE financial story below is a record of achieve- 
ment by men and women who are planning to 
avert want or to build estates. You may admire their 
steadfastness of purpose last year under handicaps 
which tested courage. 


These people—policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company—are building for their fu- 
ture. They would like to know what the future holds 
in store for them and for the country as a whole. 


Let them, and other citizens, examine any chart 
of our country’s unparalleled prosperity over the past 
hundred years. It appears, not merely as a jagged 
line, but as a series of towering steps which rise stead- 
ily onward and upward. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Financial Report to Policyholders 
for Year Ending 
December 31, 1930 








PRUE Eis on hs CeaeE a eS ae Ulsan Se eRe: $3,310,021,818.17 
(Larger than any other financial institution in the world) 
Liabilities: 
rattdey NOSEEVE: cocsaricdicpecsccciwcsuik $2,870,453,034.00 
Reserve for Dividends payable in 1931 upon 
Endustriat Polos) <...:6.<6.06sccsccsivcess 44,568,156.00 
CheGHIANY. PONGIOR. occas eb ccewcicuns 48,028,166.72 
Accident and Health Policies.......... 2,029,150.00 
"ReGehe PEGIGEUNS oS okceccd We eicceceuee 94,625,472.72 
A Otiler ” Brabenttess 560s hak ceccccciene cans 142,783 551.75 
Wiberg re FORGE 5 ices cose viere doers vanenews 202,159,759.70 
$3,310,021,818.17 
RING EES OR os 0:5 he aan ad duceselcawetceataawe 863,230,995.31 
Increase in Assets during 1930...............0005 299,461,766.79 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, Revived and In- 
CLOMNEE IRON So s.b chee ads ce eads vac eew wines 3,305,037,927.00 
(Excluding Increase on Group Policies) 
Total Bonuses and Dividends to Policyholders 
from 1897 to and including 1931................ 622,966,910.29 
Life Insurance Outstanding 
Onditigtd: TNGUEGNCE: 6 5.56c6s cdc cccce donee isienase’ $ 9,286,568,051.00 
Industrial Insurance (premiums payable weekly or 
WROMONEGT? 20s See oSowre pe sasacacstleads Saeades 6 821,768,687.00 
Gira SRN ANO io i560 oc cccdeeatadssewinrstucnels 2,702,629,646.00 
Total Insurance Outstanding................0005 18,810,966,384.00 


(Larger than any other life insurance company in the world) 
PONONEG) 1 MONCO) oho ities ccnat celude oRdae caswns 44,826,363 
(Including 1,492,052 Group Certificates) 


(More than any other life insurance company) 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Outstanding 


Pi tiGing? Suit  DenONCs 6c2nicdac cipedidgaalesciaw oer $1,402,110,.601.00 
We On, NRMPNNIINNE 9a. Sic:d a0 KOdcwel ewes Rea womens 15,172,026.00 











It is heartening now to recall that, after each de- 
pression, our country has always gone forward to 
greater heights of prosperity and better, sounder 
standards of living. Today this country has more 
riches and better facilities than ever before with 
which to commence her next great period of develop- 
ment. 


A review of the financial history of the United 
States since it was founded in 1783 should turn any 
pessimist into an optimist. 


The Metropolitan will gladly mail, free, a booklet, 
“The Development of Prosperity in America”, telling 
of past ups and downs—and ups again—and how soon 
the “ups” followed. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Some Noteworthy Daily Averages 


of the Company’s Business 
During 1930 


2,144 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


19,639 per day in Number of Life Insurance 
Policies Issued and Revived. 


$10,907,716 per day in Amount of Life Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$2,093,529 per day in Payments to Policyholders 
in Addition to Reserve. 


$988,323 per day in Increase in Assets. 


Growth in Ten-Year Periods 


Number of Life In- 
surance Policies in 
Force at End of 


Outstanding Life 


Insurance at End Assets at End 


Year of Year of Year 

1870... 9,331 $13,335,108 $833,914.19 
1880... 117,088 19,167,349 1,947,821.79 
1890... 2,099,882 235,037,926 10,781,173.01 
1900... 5,494,057 923,877,917 62,158,034.33 
1910. . . 11,288,054 2,215,851,388 313,915,172.39 
1920. . .24,176,752 6,380,012,514 980,913,087.17 
1930. . .44,826,363 18,810,966,384 3,310,021,818.17 











This Company is a mutual organization. It has no stock and 
no stockholders. All of its assets are held for its Policyholders. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 


NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, Vice-President and General Counsel 
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Equitable Statement 
Shows 1930 Increases 


INSURANCE 





NEW IS $975,444,397 





Society Passed $7,000,000,000 in Force 
During Year; President Parkinson 
Comments on Report 





Excluding group business the total life 
insurance and annuities issued during 
1930 by the Equitable Society represents 
a slight increase over 1929, according to 
the company’s seventy-first annual state- 
ment reported last week by President 
Thomas I. Parkinson. The company’s 
total new insurance was $975,444,397, 
comprising $805,188,764 Ordinary and 
$170,255,633 Group. In addition, new life 
annuities were issued to the extent of 
$123,513,696 figured on the insurance pro- 
duction basis. 

President Parkinson reported that dur- 
ing the year the Equitable passed the 
$7,000,000,000 mark in total insurance in 
force, closing the year with 1,803,988 poli- 
cies totaling $7,118,735,000, representing 
an increase of $357,812,000 over 1929. The 
company’s assets on December 31, 1930, 
were $1,284,286,816, an increase of $104,- 
895,000 for the year. Total surplus re- 
serves at the end of the year were $109,- 
790,828. 

More than $52,000,000 was paid in divi- 
dends to policyholders in 1930, and over 
$54,000,000 has been set aside for divi- 
dends in 1931. Total payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries were $171,375,- 
190. Payments to policyholders since or- 
ganization now aggregate $2,563,000,000. 

Investment Yield Gains 

During the year the finance committee 
invested nearly $121,000,000 at an aver- 
age yield of 5.64%. The average net rate 
earned in 1930 on the total investment 
was 5.16%, a substantial increase over 
1929. Death claims were paid on 19,849 
domestic policies, of which 99% were 
paid within one day after receipt of due 
proofs of death. The Society was obliged 
to decline 26,565 applications during 1930 
chiefly because of impaired health of the 
applicants. 

In commenting upon the report Presi- 
dent Parkinson mentioned the large in- 
crease in policy loans during the year, 
and the great value of this service to the 
policyholders during the worst period of 
the financial depression. Events of the 
year emphasized perhaps more than ever 
the stability of life insurance and _ its 
soundness as an investment. 

The confidence of the investing public 
in the life insurance companies, said 
President Parkinson, was also established 
by the unprecedented increase in the 
number and amount of annuities issued, 
not only to men and women in advanced 
years, but to young and middle aged peo- 
ple who are choosing this form of invest- 
ment for old age security. 





ELECT COVINGTON..PRESIDENT 

George W. Covington, banker of Hazel- 
hurst, Miss., was elected president of the 
Standard Life of Jackson, Miss., and J. 
M. Hartfield, president of the Merchants 
Bank & Trust Co. of Jackson, was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors at 
the annual meeting of stockholders held 
February 18 and 19. Thomas E. Hand, 
general manager, was promoted to execu- 
tive vice-president. The company was 
organized more than a year ago. Coving- 
ton succeeds Gen. T. B. Stirling, former 
banker, who was continued on the board 
of directors. 





F. E. CANN A SUICIDE 
F. E. Cann, vice-president of the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., died last week 
from a self-inflicted bullet wound in the 
head. Mr. Cann, a former official of the 


Pilot, recently returned to the company 
as vice-president, following the purchase 
of controlling interest by the Jefferson 
Standard, of which he was vice-president 
and secretary previously. 


SERVICING POLICYHOLDERS 





Home Life Adopts Method Assuring Call 
On Every Company Policyholder 
During Year 

A new plan of policyholder service is 
being instituted next week by the Home 
Life of New York in the first of its 
monthly Policyholders’ Production 
Weeks. The company is setting aside 
the first week of each month for calling 
on old policyholders, every owner of a 
Home Life policy whose age changes 
from an insurance standpoint during the 
ensuing month. Every age change, 
whether of a current agent’s file or car- 
ried in agency files, will be taken care 
of in this way, assuring that during the 
year the entire policyholder family of 
the company will have been called upon 
at least once. 





A. L. C’S SPEEDY SERVICE 


With most of the State Legislatures in 
session the American Life Convention 
has been giving its members an impor- 
tant and up-to-the-minute service, keep- 
ing them advised as to what is happen- 
ing at the various state capitals. Twice 
each week regular editions of the Con- 
vention’s Legislative Bulletin are issued, 
and in addition, as occasion warrants, 
special bulletins are sent out. 


Heads New Agency 
For Brooklyn National 


LESTER E. BEARDSLEE’S MOVE 








Appointee Has Spent Twenty-two Years 
With Johnston & Collins; Made 
Fine Record 





A new move has been made by Lester 
E. Beardslee, formerly vice-president of 
the Johnston & Collins Co., general 
agents for the Travelers in New York 
City, who terminated a service of twen- 
ty-two years with this agency last week 
to head a new life agency for the Brook- 
lyn National Life. His address will be 
123 William Street in Manhattan. 

The new general agent is highly es- 
teemed and popular among the brokers 
and general agencies of the metropolitan 
district. He started his life insurance 
career in 1909 as a salesman for the 
Johnston & Collins Co., earned rapid 
promotion and before long was placed in 
charge of all production work of the 
agency. The fact that Johnston & Col- 
lins was the leading general agency of 
the Travelers for 1926, 1927, 1928 and 


1929 speaks well for Mr. Beardslee, who 
directed the sales policies and sales force. 

In speaking of his new venture Mr. 
Beardslee said: “It is a rather difficu't 
job to bre:k away from ties so closely 
cemented iy twenty-two years of sery- 
ice. However, when I finally decided to 
organize my own general agency I con- 
cluded to afficiate with one of the pro- 
gressive younger companies, believin, 
such a connection would prove more 
profitable to me, to my new organiza- 
tion and to the company selected.” The 
agency will represent the Brooklyn Na- 
tional in Manhattan and Northern New 
Jersey. 





AWARDS VETERAN INSURANCE 

In the opinion of State Insurance Com- 
missioner Bush W. Allin, a recent ruling 
by Federal Judge A. M. J. Cochran in 
Lexington is likely to affect the insur- 
ance of many disabled ex-service men. 

Judge Cochran ruled that Barney 0. 
Clark, disabled world war veteran, he 
awarded the full amount of his war risk 
insurance amounting to $10,000. The 
opinion held that Clark was an able- 
bodied youth when he entered the servy- 
ice, that he was both gassed and shell- 
shocked, and that since that time he 
has had a weak back and difficulty in 
walking. Clark will receive $7,187.50 for 
back payments. The remainder will be 
paid in monthly instalments of $57.50. 

















FULL LINE OF 
ttractive 1 ono Policy Contracts 


The multiple line of Life, Accident & Health, 
Group and Salary Savings Insurance, offered by 
the Missouri State Life gives the Field Repre- 
sentative a complete kit of live, up-to-date, policy 


contracts covering every life insurance need. 


The Company writes all standard forms. 
limits 0 to 65. Licensed in 41 states, the District 
of Columbia and the territory of Hawaii. 


Insurance in force December 31, 1930 
$1,249,920,574 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
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Prominent 


among the “Etna’s Leaders 


Eacu year about this time the Etna Life issues 
its official list of leading producers—those of its 
field men who produce a quarter million dollars or 
better of new business during the year. They auto- 
matically become members of the Etna Life 
Leaders Club and receive special recognition and 
awards. . 


The Company’s metropolitan New York agency 
organization prides itself on 17 members in the 
1931 Club. With good reason, the seven agencies 
making up the metropolitan organization cite this 
as convincing proof of a year of aggressive and 
successful production. Another year of conspicuous 
progress in agency development. New men were 
well and rapidly trained—many gained leadership 
ranking in their first year. The older men were aided 
in establishing still finer and higher production 
records. Brokers found these agencies more than 
ever desirous of extending and improving tna 


service. 


An altogether satisfactory year. The metro- 
politan agencies find themselves better equipped 
than ever to take up a new year. 1931 promises to 
be their best year yet. 


R. H. Keffer 
100 William Street 
BEekman 3-9000 


J. P. Graham, Jr. 


165 Broadway 
COrtland 7-5181 


H. C. Hubbell 


110 East 42nd Street 
AShland 4-2794 


E. A. Muller 


225 Broadway 
BArclay 7-6043 


G. V. Austin 


16 Court St., Brooklyn 
TRiangle 5-7560 


R. S. Edwards 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
VAnderbilt 3-1466 


Nathan Greenbaum 


1476 Broadway 
Edallion 3-2145 


A strong Etna organization serving the metropolitan area 


The Btna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 





Connecticut 
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This Arkansas Agent Refuses 'To 
Let The Drought Discourage Him 


Down in Arkansas is a life agent who 
refuses to let conditions in his territory 
destroy his morale or affect his vision. 
Ever since he entered the business six 
years ago Ernest Kellar has been over- 
coming handicaps and so he takes the 
drought situation and the short price of 
cotton as a matter of course, doesn’t let 
it worry him unduly, goes about his busi- 
ness. Most of the policies he sells are 
small and yet during 1930 the Arkansas 
agent managed to write $250,000 of new 
business in a territory where 28% of the 
people are now being supported by the 
American Red Cross. 

If Kellar had let himself succumb to 
barriers he would have given up long 
ago. When he entered the business he 
was living on a farm out from a small 
town of less than :100 population. He 
carried no life insurance on his own life 
_ because no one had:ever approached him 
on the subject even though at twenty 
years of age he was married and had a 
wife and two children. Moreover, he 
knew little or nothing about life insur- 
ance. Attracted to’'a newspaper adver- 
tisement for insurance salesmen one day 
he found that the proposition offered 
possibilities and soon signed up to at- 
tend a school where he learned the rudi- 
ments. When Kellar found that policies 
could be bought which would mature 
while the policyholder still lives he was 
enthuse over the business. 

He has never stopped enthusing. 

Maintained Farming Hours 

Launched into the business Kellar for- 
tunately found that most of his prospects 
knew less about life insurance than he 
did. Also, he formulated a stiff program 
for himself, studied night after night and 
worked on his old farming schedule, leav- 
ing the house often at five-thirty in the 
morning and quitting at six in the eve- 
ning. Oftentimes the quitting was fifty 
or sixty miles from home which meant 
that he arrived home late in the evening. 

In August,'1926, a year after his en- 
trance in the business, Kellar signed a 
contract with the National Equity Life 
of Little Rock, and in his first sixteen 
months sold more than 400 people life 
insurance in a new company which was 
not well known in the farming territory. 
When he was with the company three 
years and four months he had $1,200,000 
insurance in force, and there were few 


large cases. The $1,000 cases and those 
of $2,000 were in the great majority. The 
drought has naturally affected his lapse 
rate adversely but it has by no means 
discouraged him. Keller is now a general 
agent for the National Equity and is 
building up an agency in Conway, a town 
of 6,000 population. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 





ERNEST R. KELLAR 


what methods he has used Kellar re- 
plied: 

“I always make it a point to explain all 
details of the contract. In the country 
you have to be in the open about every- 
thing. If you try to fool the people they 
laugh you out of the sale. Consequently, 
I always take pains to be plain about all 
matters. Also, when I meet people I 
don’t make them think that I am over- 
glad to see them—many insurance sales- 
men have killed themselves in their work 
by being overanxious. 

“My policyholders keenly appreciate 
their policies. At the time when they 
pay their first several premiums I go 
back to see them and point out the vari- 
ous advantages of their contracts and 
keep selling them the idea over again. 
As a result they stay sold.” 








PAUL H. DUBAR’S CAREER 





New President of Canadian Association 
Has Had Wide Business Experience; 
Represents Imperial Life 

The new president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada, Paul H. 
Dubar of Quebec City, is a native of 
France and a graduate of Paris Univer- 
sity. He came to Canada in 1908 follow- 
ing eighteen months banking experience 
in London. From that time until 1915 he 
was engaged in various commercial and 
industrial enterprises in the Canadian 
West and spent a short part of this pe- 
riod in the United States. 

After entering the general insurance 
business in 1915 at Nelson, B. C., Dubar 
later decided to devote his entire time to 
life insurance and signed up with the 
Canada Life to operate in the interior of 
British Columbia. In 1919 this company 
appointed him district manager at Que- 
bec City and in 1921 moved him to Mon- 
treal as supervisor. He returned to Que- 
bec in 1922 as branch manager for the 
Imperial Life, which position he. still 
holds. 

Mr. Dubar is a past president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Quebec 
and also served a term as provincial vice- 
president of the Canadian Association for 
Quebec Province. He is a past president 
of the Quebec Kiwanis Club 


FIXED OBLIGATIONS 





The Real Investment Which a Man Buys 
When He Takes Out an Annuity 
Life Contract 


The Travelers says that when a man 
buys an insurance annuity contract in 
that company this is what he actually 
buys: 

A cross section of a huge investment 
that includes more than $69,000,000 in U. 
S. Government bonds, more than $82,000,- 
000 in other public bonds, more than 
$79,000,000 in railroad bonds and stocks, 
$70,000,000 in public utility bonds and 
stocks, more than $119,000,000 in first 
mortgages. In addition to that he has 
guaranteed insurance protection. 





ERIE BANQUET NEXT WEEK 

A banquet is being planned for the 
evening of March 5 by the Erie Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Gwilym A. Price, 
vice-president and trust officer, Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust of Pittsburgh, will give 
an address on insurance trusts. A large 
number of guests in addition to the asso- 
ciation membership are expected at .the 
affair, which will be held in the Hotel 
Lawrence. 


TO VISIT WEST INDIES 
Wendell M. Strong, actuary Mutual 
Life, left for the West Indies this week. 


NEW PART-TIME AGENT RULES 





Chicago Association Takes: First Steps 
Toward Abolishment of Part- 
Time Life Agents 

President Harry Wright of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
made known at the recent association 
meeting new rules in regard to part-time 
agents, agreed upon after negotiations 
with the general agents and managers 
division of the association. 

Hereafter no agency member of the 
association will retain in its employ any 
part-time agent who has not taken ad- 
vantage of the educational facilities of 
the agency and qualified for full time 
employment within a year. Also, no part- 
time agent is to receive credit for busi- 
ness written and paid for on his own 
life, relatives or business associates, until 
he has written and paid for three cases 
other than these. Agencies have also 
agreed not to advertise for part-time 
agents. 

Commenting upon these arrangements 
as a commendable step in agency prac- 
tices, I. B. Jacobs of the Mutual Life 
urged that a further step be taken and 
an effort be made by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation to extend its supervision and in- 
fluence by adopting a plan of organiza- 
tion similar to that of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. 


SUICIDE FOR INSURANCE 








Lawrence Ach Had $1,500,000 Coverage; 
Sacrifices Himself For Benefit 

of Family 
Life insurance policies totaling $1.500,- 
000 were given as the reason that Law- 
rence Ach of New York committed sui- 
cide in Cincinnati Tuesday night. Mr. 
Ach had apparently made careful prep- 
arations for taking his life. He arrived 
in Cincinnati from New York last week. 
In a letter written to his brother, Ern- 
est Ach of Cincinnati, Lawrence Ach had 
written that suicide seemed the “best 
wav out to leave money with which his 
widow and children could live in the fu- 
ture.” In another letter he listed. obli- 
gations totaling $500,000. A reference 
was made to having embarked on “that 

wild speculation again.” 


OREGON MUTUAL GAINS 








Portland Company Has Favorable Re- 
port for 1930; Assets Now Total 
$10,442,060 
The 1930 annual statement of the Ore- 
gon Mutual Life shows increases in busi- 
ness in force, in assets, reserves, and 
surplus accounts. New life insurance is- 
sued during the year amounted to $8,- 
669,880, bringing the company’s total to 
$58,016,208 in force as of December 31, 
1930. The death losses for the year were 
$345,482, or 51.6% of the amount expect- 
ed, as compared with 52.95% the previous 
year. The surplus to policyholders has 
grown to $767,459, and the admitted as- 
sets of the company now‘: total $10,442,060, 

a gain of $940,898 over 1929. 

The Portland company is celebrating 
1931 as its “Silver Jubilee” anniversary, 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence. 


MICHIGAN AGENCY LEADS 

The Michigan agency of the Guaranty 
Life of Davenport, Ia., led all other agen- 
cies of the company in 1930. Forty-four 
representatives of this agency attended 
the sales conference in Lansing recently. 
Sessions were held at the offices of J. E. 
Walker, state manager. 








WM. VAN DERVEER’S NEW POST 

William Van Derveer has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Northwest- 
ern National of Milwaukee in the New 
England field, succeeding the late Harry 
M. Schaub. Mr. Van Derveer recently 
spent some time at the home office in 
Milwaukee and is well acquainted with 
New England. 


RALPH P. HARRISON RESIGNS 
Ralph P. Harrison, general agent of the 
Union Central, Richmond, Va., has re- 





signed. He has been with the company 
fourteen years. 


TRI-STATE CONGRESS NEWS 
Safety to Be Theme of Philadelphia Sales 


Meet; James O. Jensen, General 
Chairman 

“Safety, the First Consideration,” wiil 
be the general theme of the Tri-State 
Life Insurance Congress to be held at 
the Bellevue -Stratford, Philadelphia, 
Thursday, March 26. Several thousand 
bank and trust company representatives 
and life underwriters from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware are expected 
to attend. 

James O. Jensen, Fidelity Mutual man- 
ager who is general chairman of the con- 
gress, presided at an organization meet- 
ing which was held last week. The 
theme chosen for the congress had been 
submitted by E. J. Berlet, founder of 
the Life Trust Round Table in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Berlet likewise furnished 
the accepted themes for the departmen- 
tal discussions which are as follows: 
safety for the home and family; safety 
for the business; safety for old age and 
safety through ‘conservation of proceeds. 

Assisting General Chairman Jensen in 
preparing for the congress are: Louis 
F. Paret, Alexander V. Tisdale, Donald 
G. Beard, E. J. Berlet, Fernand Baruch, 
Frank Wight, J. Renwick Montgomery 
and Arthur B. Cheyney, president of the 
Philadelphia Association. 








Colgrove Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Chicago, Philadelphia and- some other 
places. The use of the plan raised a 
great deal of discussion and opposition. 
Complaints were made to several of the 
state insurance departments and the first 
state official to take action on the plan 
was Judge Albert Conway, then Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, who 
last April ruled that the Colgrove Sys- 
tem was illegal in New York State be- 
cause it was a wagering contract and 
against public policy. Judge Conway’s 
ruling delivered a year ago parallels the 
reasoning of the Illinois Supreme Court 
and was expressed in almost identical 


language. : 
In Pennsylvania Colonel Matthew 
Taggert, then insurance commissioner, 


ruled that there was no law of the state 
prohibiting the use of the Colgrove Sys- 
tem but he expressed himself as opposed 
to its use. 

The case reached the Illinois Supreme 
Court on-appeal by Colgrove from a de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County, Illinois, at Springfield, last fall. 
Previously the attorney general of Illi- 
nois gave an opinion against the legality 
of the plan to Leo H. Lowe, director of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and George Huskinson, Superintendent 
of Insurance in that department. When 
threatened with cancellation of his li- 
cense Colgrove went to the courts for 
an injunction and the case was appealed 
throygh to the final decision of the State 
Supreme Court. 


DEATH OF JOHN B. FAATZ 

John B. Faatz, manager of the New 
York branch office of the Northwestern 
National of Milwaukee, died suddenly 
last week at his home’ in East Orange, 
N. J. Funeral services were held Sat- 
urday afternoon at Summit. Although 
he had been suffering from pernicious 
anaemia for several months Mr. Faatz 
was in his office up to Monday of last 
week, the day before he died. He had 
been with the Northwestern National for 
thirty years and for the last ten years 
was manager of the company’s branch 
office in the New York area. 








KENNETH STREET GEN’L AGENT 


Kenneth Street, for seventeen years an 
insurance man and also a member of the 
California bar, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern National 


. for northern California. 





The Atlantic Life has appointed .\. 
Horace Campbell general agent in Kan- 
sas City. 
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BIG BRITISH CONTRACT FOR 
FRENCH LINER INSURANCE 

Great progress has been made in the 
London insurance market during the last 
few days with arrangements for insuring 
among the British companies and mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s a large Transatlantic pas- 
senger liner to be built at St. Nazaire- 
sur-Loire for the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique. It is believed that in- 
surances to cover the building risk for 
nearly $12,000,000 will be placed in the 
British markets and that about $2,500,000 
will be placed in the other markets, mak- 
ing a total of about $15,000,000 to be 
written in the insurance centers. 

The insurance will be thus one of the 
largest individual contracts that have 
ever been effected, and it will be the sec- 
ond exceptionally big risk to be arranged 
this year. On January 31 the announce- 
ment was made that insurances amount- 
ing to nearly $10,000,000 had been placed 
to cover the new Canadian Pacific liner 
Empress of Britain when she inaugurates 
her new Transatlantic service in the sum- 
mer, and that she had been insured in the 
market for the period while she is lying 
in Southampton before delivery to her 
owners for $11,250,000. 

As is usual with building risks, the 
insurance on the new French Transat- 
lantic liner is to begin from the laying of 
the keel, which is to take place on March 
1. The vessel is to be covered for a pe- 
riod of thirty-eight months while under 
construction by the Société Anonyme des 
Chantier et Ateliers de St. Nazaire, and 
she will be insured on the French stand- 
ard conditions. The new ship, while be- 
ing built, will be known as “T.6.” She is 
to be over 1,000 ft. long, with a gross 
tonnage of more than 60,000 and she is 
to have a speed of over thirty knots. The 
liner is to be equipped with turbo-elec- 
tric propelling machinery. 





KEYNES A LEADER OF BRITISH 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

Among British insurance company 
chairmen there is no keener intellect 
than that of John Maynard Keynes, a 
product of Eton and a Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. The son of a dis- 
tinguished scholar, Keynes achieved at 
King’s a mathematical eminence and the 
presidency of the Cambridge Union. 
While never quite relinquishing academic 
ties, he embarked on a Civil Service ca- 
reer, only to abandon it for the hurly- 
burly of practical affairs. 

Today, still on the right side of fifty, 
“J. M. K.” is on the boards of four pub- 
lic companies, and is chairman of the 


National Mutual Life Assurance Co. His 
influence in the financial world is much 
bigger than his directorial activities 
would imply. He is a stern challenger of 
“orthodox” central banking, an advocate 
of the bolder type of investment policy, 
and essentially a leader of British eco- 
nomic thought. In his writings and his 
speeches he hits hard and his blows often 
have sting. One never reads far in any 
article of his before realizing that over- 
leaf it will bear the initials “J. M. K.” 





TEXAS INVESTMENT LAW 

One of the legislative situations which 
is attracting most attention in the life 
insurance business is the progress which 
will be made by a bill to amend the Tex- 
as investment law, striking out the pro- 
vision requiring life companies to invest 
75% of their reserves in Texas securities 
—in brief, an amendment of the Robert- 
son law after the enactment of which a 
number of companies withdrew from the 
state. Texas is the only state which has 
such a drastic law, and the current view 
of it, pretty generally held in the state, 
corresponds with that of Representative 
P. L. Anderson, who introduced the bill: 
“This so-called Robertson law has out- 
lived its usefulness, and when the people 
of Texas realize what it is costing them 
to keep it upon the statute books they 
will wonder why it is allowed to remain.” 

It is estimated that there are now about 
$700,000,000 of loans and vendor lien notes 
against real estate in Texas. The re- 
entry of the companies which withdrew, 
or some of them, would mean a lower in- 
terest rate and considerable relief to 
ranch owners, farmers and others. 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, is author of a page 
story in the New York Times of Sunday, 
February 22, bearing the headline, “Dan- 
ger Spots on Europe’s Population Map.” 
The gist of the story is that the low rate 
of increase among the industrial nations 
and the high rate in the agricultural 
countries have raised a problem of great 
significance to the future development of 
the continent. Mr. Dublin says that ac- 
cording to the present rate of increase 
in Russia’s population—now 150,000,000— 
it will double in the next thirty-five years. 
He quotes a German statistician as say- 
ing that in the year 1975 Germany will 
not have more than 46,000,000 population. 
The population of Italy is increasing 
500,000 a year. The French birth rate 
is only 18 per thousand. 


x * * 


F. C. Williams, director of the Western 
& Southern Life, who left last month 
with his family for a trip around the 
world, is now in Italy. 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER 


Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, probably receives 
more requests from magazines and news- 
papers for articles on economic subjects 
than any person in the country, with the 
possible exception of Henry Ford. The 
fact that Mr. Ecker is head of the largest 
financial institution in the world makes 
anything from his pen of decided inter- 
est to editors. It is only occasionally that 
Mr. Ecker can find the time to supply 
any of these requested articles but any- 
thing he does write is guaranteed a wide 
audience, not only because of the im- 
portant position occupied by the institu- 
tion he heads, but also because of his 
conservative and sane viewpoints. Mr 
Ecker is also one of the most sought 
after of public men as a member of com- 
mittees and conferences especially those 
having to do with broad public affairs. 
For instance, he is chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of President Hoover’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership; member of the executive 
committee of the National Conference on 
Construction of which Secretary Lamont 
is chairman; and he headed an important 
group in President Hoover’s National 
Business Survey Conference. 


sd * * 


Judge Byron K. Elliott, general coun- 
sel and manager of the American Life 


‘Convention, has been made chairman of 


the insurance committee of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also a 
member of the Chamber’s legislation 
committee. 


* + & 


Prentiss B. Reed, Jr., son of the gen- 


eral adjuster of the Phoenix Assurance 


and assistant manager of that company, 
is now associated with the office of Win- 
dle & Dargan, Inc., adjusters, New York 


City. 


Miss Emily C. Coates, librarian of th: 
Travelers group of companies at Har: 
ford, was in New York this week visitin 
the library of the New York Insurance. 
Society and also several other insuranc. 
company and organization libraries. Th. 
Travelers companies have a large librar\ 
of their own which is used to fine ad- 
vantage in promoting insurance education 
among the employes there. 

a ee 


O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
was elected president of the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies and Commu- 
nity Fund at a meeting of the board di- 
rectors of that organization recently. 
This council is the leading philanthropic 
organization in the city, being an associ- 
ation of more than 100 different agencies, 
sixty-six of which are completely depend- 
ent on Community Fund donations. 

ae 

Robert Connew, general manager of 
the Royal Exchange of London, who has 
been visiting the United States branch 
of the company, was guest of honor at 
a dinner given for him by Carl Stur- 
hahn, president of the Rossia, at the 
Park Lane Hotel in New York last week. 
There were about forty guests present, 
among them leading officers of insurance 
companies. 

a 

Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, is one of the five 
new directors of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. 

* * x 


Howard W. Jackson, president of the 
Riall-Jackson Co., Baltimore, and former 
mayor of Baltimore, has announced his 
candidacy on the Democratic ticket for 
election to the mayoralty at the coming 
election in May. 

ae ee 


Henry C. Rommel, one of the veteran 
Newark insurance agents and the oldest 
member of the Newark Athletic Club, 
celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday 
recently by extending his daily exer- 
cises from two to three hours. He has 
been an oarsman, swimmer, boxer and 
runner of note, and still sprints and 
works out on the rowing machines. He 
began his insurance career with the Fire- 
men’s. Then he became Newark man- 
ager of the Citizens of New York until 
that company retired from business. He 
started a local agency and has been in 
that business since. Mr. Rommel served 
many years as a member of the commit- 
tees of the Newark Salvage Corps and 
was also a fire commissioner for four 
years. 

* * * 

Thomas E. Braniff, Oklahoma City in- 
surance man, is spending a vacation in 
Miami with Mrs. Braniff. 

* * * 


S. I. Snortum, field: instructor of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is con- 
ducting a two weeks’ school of instruc- 
tion at the office of the Equitable in Ok- 
lahoma City. 

x Ox 

Ralph Sanborn, State Mutual, Boston, 
and who for some years sold life insur- 
ance in this city, has collaborated with 
Barrett Clark, chief play reader of the 
Theatre Guild, in the writing of a com- 
plete bibliography of the works of Eu- 
gene O’Neill, America’s leading play- 
wright. The work will be ready in 
March. It will be published by Ran- 
dom House, Inc., New York City. 





Manager of Safety Leslie E. Bratton, 
Denver, has decided to erect an addi- 
tion to fire station No. 8, East 16th and 
Marion Streets, that city, the addition 
to be arranged as a modern bungalow 
and to be the home of Fire Chief John 
F. Healy. The chief is 58 years old. 
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New Lloyd’s Calendar a Mine of 
Information If You Want to 
Learn About the Sea and 
Weather 


I never looked at a book containing 
more interesting material about things in 
which marine men and marine insurance 
men would be interested than the 1931 
edition of Lloyd’s Calendar, published by 
Lloyd’s, England. If you want to know 
about compasses, gyroscopes, wind and 
weather, rules for safety at sea, how to 
act in case of fire on a ship and dozens 
of rules and regulations in reference to 
seamen and their conduct while on ship, 
while in port, while in danger, here’s 
your chance to load up with data. Also, 
you can find the latest decisions about 
collision. 

a, ae 


Marconi and Earl Beatty Are 
Honorary Members of Lloyd’s 


Twenty men in the world are or have 
been honorary members of Lloyd’s. Some 
of them have died since 1871 when 
Lloyd’s started making honorary mem- 
bers. The present honorary members of 
Lloyd’s are Guglielmo Marconi, the wire- 
less inventor; Earl Beatty, Admiral: of 
the fleet; Rear Admiral Sir Edward 
Fitzmaurice Inglefield, who was secre- 
tary of Lloyd’s from 1906 to 1921; Sid- 
ney Alexander Boulton, who was chair- 
man of Lloyd’s in 1920 and 1921; Sir 
Joseph Lowrey, secretary of The Salvage 
Association, London; and Sir Edwin 
Cooper, architect of Lloyd’s new build- 
ing. The last man elected honorary mem- 
ber was Sir Edward Cooper. 

e a2 4 


How to Measure a Ship 


According to Lloyd’s Calendar here is 
the way to measure a ship: 

Under deck tonnage is a measure of 
the internal space between the top of the 
ceiling or double bottom in the hold and 
the under surface of the tonnage deck. 
The unit of measurement is a ton of 100 
cubic feet. 

Gross tonnage is a measure of the to- 
tal internal volume of the ship, and is 
equal to the under deck tonnage plus the 
tonnage of all enclosed spaces above the 
tonnage deck. 

Net tonnage is the residual tonnage af- 
ter the various allowances for propelling 
power, crew spaces and navigation spaces 
have been deducted from the gross ton- 
nage. 

Displacement tonnage is the total 
quantity of water displaced by the ves- 
sel when floating at her load draught. 

Deadweight tonnage is the number of 
tons (of 2,240 pounds) of cargo, stores, 
etc., that a vessel is capable of carrying 
when floating at her load draught. 

Load waterline is the waterline corre- 
sponding to the maximum draught to 
which a vessel is permitted to load, eith- 
er by the freeboard regulations, the con- 
ditions of classification or the conditions 
ot service. 

Draught is the distance from the low- 




















est part of the keel to the waterline at 
which the vessel is floating. 

Load draught is the distance from the 
lowest part of the keel to the waterline 
as defined above. 

Freeboard is the distance from the up- 
per (or freeboard) deck to the center 
of the disc which is marked on the ves- 
sel’s sides and which indicates the posi- 
tion of the load waterline in summer. 


Responsibility of a Ship’s Master 

According to English law the master 
of a vessel is responsible for the cargo 
as well as the ship, being the agent of 
all concerned. In case of disaster re- 
quest Lloyd’s agent of the district to 
telegraph immediately to Lloyd’s the 
time, place, nature and extent of the 
casualty, and in subsequent letters to 
give all particulars of the case. With- 
out early and full information of the 
danger to which a vessel is exposed 
neither owners nor insurers can act with 
confidence, and the delay caused by the 
want of such information often proves 
ruinous to the property in peril. Several 
paragraphs of the law follow: 

It is the duty of a Master to save and 
preserve the property committed to his 
charge without the slightest regard to 
insurance or ownership. It is no concern 
of his whether the property be insured 
or not, or who owns or has liens upon 
it. His business is to act as if he were 
himself the uninsured owner of ship, car- 
go and freight. 

It should always be remembered that 
the immediate sale of wrecked or dam- 
aged property, without orders from own- 
ers is only legal or justifiable if destruc- 
tion is impending for the vessel from 
perils beyond the control of the Captain 
and which tend to increase quickly from 
lapse of time. 

It is an error on the part of a Master 
to neglect judicious attempts to save 
property known to be insured, even when 
these attempts cost some money, under 
the mistaken idea that such expense will 
not be recoverable in case of failure. Be- 
fore, however, incurring expenditure it 
is always desirable that the Captain 
should act in consultation with Lloyd’s 
agent. The clauses in policies which will 
regulate the conduct of the Master in 
such cases are commonly called the 
“Waiver and Labor Clauses,” and by 
these clauses the assured, and his agent 
the Master, is empowered to do all he 
can for the preservation of the property 
in his charge, and the underwriters are 
bound to pay their proportion of the ex- 
pense whether the property be saved 
or not. 

When .a ship is properly found, it is 
astonishing what feats may be performed 
at sea by a skillful Master with a com- 
petent crew, in contriving temporary 
steering gear, and setting up jury masts, 
etc. There may thus be avoided the ex- 
pense of putting into ports of distress, 
and there spending large sums in general 
average. Such actions on the part of 
Captains are meritorious, and are not 
usually forgotten by the underwriters 
interested. 


Number of Fires on Ships in Year 
1930 


It is only rarely that daily newspa- 
pers report fires on board ships. In 1929 
thirty-four steamers were lost by fire, 
fifty-three motor vessels and sixteen sail- 
ing vessels, according to Lloyd’s. In the 
same period 631 cases of fire, causing 
more or less serious damage, were re- 
ported in steamers, 104 in motor ves- 
sels and thirty-one in sailing vessels. This 
was a bad year, the figures comparing 
unfavorably with those for the previous 
year which were: fourteen steamers lost, 
thirty-six motor vessels and eight sail- 
ing vessels; fires, more or less serious, 
576 in steamers, sixty-five in motor ves- 
sels and twenty in sailing vessels. 

A number of total losses and serious 
damage arise from fires in bunkers and 
coal cargoes due to spontaneous combus- 
tion. This class of fire frequently arises 
from some special condition or combina- 
tion of circumstances in the vessel itself, 
cases of unaided spontaneous combustion 
being rare. If cargoes are not trimmed 
to distribute the fine coal, a risk of out- 
break of fire must always be present 
whenever a coal which is susceptible to 
spontaneous heating is loaded. A fre- 
quent cause of fire in bunkers is that coal 
is allowed to remain unused for long pe- 
riods in the bunkers, particularly in ves- 
sels making long voyages, when vesse!s 
recoal many times, the surplus being left 
untouched. This surplus naturally at- 
tains a more or less heated condition. 
It is recommended that any coal remain- 
ing in a bunker should be trimmed for- 
ward so as to ensure its early consump- 
tion during the next voyage. The extent 
to which the coal in a ship’s bunkers 
is worked out must obviously vary to 
a wide extent, but even when regarded 
as empty, the lower bunkers are fre- 
quently left with small quantities of coal 
remaining in the corners farthest from 
the hatchway. 


* * * 


Pouring Oil on Troubled Waters 


Many experiences of navigators in re- 
cent years have shown the utility of oil 
for modifying the effect of breaking 
waves. The Norwegian tank motor ship 
Nordanger used oil, with good results, 
to prevent seas breaking on board during 
heavy weather in the Pacific in March, 
1928. While on a passage from San Pe- 
dro to Shanghai a depression was en- 
countered on March 23, 1928, in which 
the wind veered from southwest to north 
and increased in force from 4 to 1’. 
The sea was soon running very high and 
kept water on the deck, some seas break- 
ing over the poop deck. Diesel engine 
oil was dropped from both bows and the 
closets on the starboard side; ship head- 
ing 235°, with starboard engine running 
and wind and sea from the N.E. by W. 
About fifty gallons of oil were used with 
good results. The sea did not break bad- 
ly after its use. 


* * * 


The Brown Gyro Compass 


According to Lloyd’s Calendar one of 
the most extraordinary navigation sys- 
tems ever invented is the Brown Gyro 
Compass. The invention by S. G. Brown 
of the Brown Gyro Compass. was 
nothing short of a revolutionary stride 
in the history of compasses. Both the 
older forms of gyro compass employed 
pendulous gyros, the pendulosity being 
utilized to make the gyroscope point 
north and south. The Brown Gyro Com- 
pass, however, employed for the first 
time liquid control. Only by this means 
can the control of a single wheel com- 
pass be rendered immune against disturb- 
ing motions such as rolling and pitching 
of the vessel. 

The employment of liquid control had 
the further merit in that it enormously 
improved the accuracy of the compass, 
not only under severe sea conditions, but 
also in all conditions, it made for read- 
ings within the narrowest limit of truth 
to a fraction of a degree. 

Compared with other types of gyro 
compass the Brown has the advantage 


of very low initial cost, simplicity of con- 
struction and small, compact design. The 
latter points result in easy operation 
which, in turn, means reliability. 

* * 8 


Jack Dempsey Fight Fan Idol 


I have always thought that having a 
personality above average is just about 
the best inheritance—or assimilation— 
any individual can have. Every little 
while I have the force of this conclusion 
driven home with emphasis,. unquestion- 
ably. The latest incident having to do 
with William Harrison Dempsey, private 
citizen—Jack Dempsey, the Manassa 
Mauler, fight artist extraordinary. It 
looks as though Jack will live in the 
hearts of fight fans forever, and no won- 
der, the combination of personality plus 
ability will not be downed. 

The other evening I was sitting com- 
fortably in my home, my feet encased 
in sheepskin mocassins, with the radio 
tuned in on one of the acceptable or- 
chestras going out over the air, reading 
the local paper. In the sports depart- 
ment there was mention of a card of 
boxing contests being held at the Ar- 
mory in Elizabeth, N. J. There were 
some local fighters with more or less 
reputation on the card, but not enough 
to pull me away from the comfortable 
surroundings I was enjoying. Then I 
read that Jack Dempsey was to be at 
this card of fights and would act as ref- 
eree for one of the contests. 

That was all the pressure needed. Off 
came the moccasins, and down went the 
paper at the same time. The personal- 
ity of Jack Dempsey had called and I 
was on the way to Elizabeth, only to find 
on arrival that thousands of others had 
been set on fire, too. 

Seldom, if ever, had the Elizabeth Ar- 
mory held such a crowd. There were 
autos parked for dozens of blocks along 
the converging streets to the Armory. 
Outside there were thousands of admir- 
ers of Jack Dempsey who had not the 
price of admission tickets who had come 
just to get a peek at their idol. 

And what a shout went up when Jack 
came along. That shouting was just a 
rehearsal of what was to transpire in- 
side the Armory when Jack entered, and 
it was reiterated when he was intro- 
duced to the crowd which encircled the 
ring. 

What a reception! Everybody wanted 
to say “Hello, Jack” and nearly every- 
body did. The smiling, obliging Jack was 
a busy man. Men, women, young boys 
and girls kept the hands that were fists 
when he was fighting autographing all 
manner of things all through the eve- 
ning. It may be business with Jack, but 
that is the sort of personality that puts 
things across where there is a natural 
ability to do things. There was a real 
sincerity about the Manassa Mauler re- 
flecting that within the big boy which 
sets afire the homely hero worship torch 
of his admirers. 

The fight card was good. Much bet- 
ter than the average. Jack makes a fine 
referee. The leather pushers just have 
to fight when he is in the ring. There 
is no stalling. There were substitutions 
of principals in the main bout and some 
of the other bouts which under ordinary 
circumstances would make a fight crowd 
mad but was this crowd mad? I'll say 
not. They took it in good grace and 
just reveled in being permitted to see 
once again their fistic idol—Jack Demp- 


sey. That goes for me, too. 
* * 


Agents In Alaska 


Insurance agents in Alaska have to 
pay a license fee of $25 per annum. This 
is a flat rate and covers all the busi- 
ness an agent may do without regard to 
the number of companies he may repre- 
sent. The fee is collected by a clerk of 
the court of which there are four in the 
territory—at Juneau, Nome, Valdez or 
Fairbanks. 

a oe 

J. Pierpont Morgan has been re-elect- 
ed a director of the Aetna (Fire). Mr. 
Morgan has served seventeen years on 
the Aetna board and represents the third 
generation of the Morgan family to 
serve. 
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General Agents Aim to 
Divorce Local Risks 


WILL CHANGE CONSTITUTION 





Annual Meeting of Association April 
20-21 at Dallas, Texas; Compensa- 
tion for Supervision Only 





The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents will hold its annual 
convention Monday and Tuesday, April 
20 and 21, at the Adolphus Hotel in Dal- 
las, Tex. At this meeting action will be 
taken upon amendments to the constitu- 
tion recommended by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The suggested amendments would 
change Articles 2 and 3 of the associa- 
tion constitution. Following are the 
texts of these proposed changes: 

Article 2 

“Its purpose shall be to establish and 
maintain the general agency business as 
that of supervising offices free from di- 
rect or indirect ownership or operation 
of any local agency business, and the ac- 
ceptance of the principle that the com- 
pensation for services rendered by such 
general agencies is a supervision and 
management expense; for the promotion 
of more cordial relations between its 
members, for interchange of information, 
for the discussion and solution of mu- 
tual problems, and for the perpetuation 
of the American agency system. 

Article 3 

“General agencies to be eligible to 
membership must be in conformity with 
the rules of the underwriting organiza- 
tions having jurisdiction, and members 
in good standing of any local or state 
association of insurance general agents 
in their territory whose constitution and 
by-laws have been found to be in har- 
mony herewith. Written application for 
membership must be submitted to and 
receive the favorable vote of a majority 
of the membership committee.” 





CLEARING HOUSE MEETS 

The Reinsurance Clearing House, which 
has headquarters in New Rochelle, held 
its annual meeting last week at the Ho- 
tel Biltmore. The following companies 
were elected members of the advisory 
committee: Westchester, chairman; Am- 
erican of Newark, Camden Fire, Phoenix 
of Hartford and the Security of New 
Haven. J. D. Lilienthal continues as man- 
ager. The Camden replaces the Boston 
on the advisory committee. There were 
about twenty representatives of the fire 
insurance companies in this reinsurance 
group at the dinner meeting. 





MICHIGAN AUTO COMMITTEE 

Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
has designated a committee of three fa- 
miliar figures in the Michigan automo- 
bile insurance field to attempt to settle 
upon a set of standard minimum provi- 
sions for automobile policies issued in 
that state. The appointees, who have 
indicated that, despite a wide divergence 
of viewpoint, they will give their atten- 
tion to the problem, are: Clyde B. Smith, 
Lansing agent and last year’s president 
of the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents; Robert K. Orr, Lansing, presi- 
dent of the Wolverine, stock automobile 
carrier, and Seth Q. Pulver, Owosso, 
counsel for a group of Michigan specialty 
companies, mostly of the mutual and re- 
ciprocal type. 





RIEMAN IN GENERAL AGENCY 

Henry Rieman, who has been assistant 
secretary of the American Central of St. 
Louis and connected with that company 
for the past thirty-five years, has made 
a connection with the general insurance 
agency of T. W. Garrett, Jr., in Kansas 
City, Mo., and will enter on his new du- 
ties about April 1. He will be vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the agency. 





TO WRITE TOBACCO LINES 





Hartford Fire and Connecticut Mutuals 
To Accept Lines; United States Fire 
May Go in Also 


The Hartford Fire -has definitely de- 
cided to write hail insurance on Connec- 
ticut Valley tobacco this year and it is 
expected that at least one other large 
stock company will go into the field. The 
Hartford County Mutual Hail and the 
Connecticut Valley Mutual Hail Insur- 
ance Co. will again write this cover and 
about on the same terms as last year, 
according to President Joseph W. Alsop. 
The United States Fire may go into the 
hail coverage on tobacco field. G. Bur- 
gess Fisher, Hartford representative of 
the company, was in New York recently 
to discuss hail coverage but the company 
has not yet decided whether to accept 
this coverage or not. Most companies 
have suffered losses in recent years on 
hail insurance and it is with reluctance 
that stock companies enter the field. 





MORE SUPPLEMENTAL FORMS 





Windstorm and Sprinkler Leakage to Be 
Covered by Endorsement if Insur- 
ance Department Approves 

There have been filed with the New 
York State Insurance Department for 
approval two supplemental contracts to 
be attached to the standard fire policy. 
One of these is that filed by the East- 
ern Tornado Insurance Association to 
cover windstorm damage and it will be 
attached to the fire policy and cover the 
same property and interest. The other 
is offered by the Sprinkler Leakage Con- 
ference to cover sprinkler leakage dam- 
age. 





MARINE TAX CONSTITUTIONAL 


The bill in the California legislature 
which is designed to carry into effect the 
recent amendment to the state constitu- 
tion permitting the taxation of ocean 
marine insurance companies on the basis 
of underwriting profits rather than pre- 
mium income is constitutional, according 
to an opinion of Attorney General U. S. 
Webb sent to State Senator H. C. Nel- 
son, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee on revenue and taxation. The bill 
provides that average underwriting 
profits over a three-year period shall be 
used as the basis for the tax. Mr. Webb 
stated that he is advised that this pre- 
sents no constitutional objection. 





F. & G. FIRE CHANGES 


State Agent Howard S. Nulton of the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation of 
Baltimore who has heretofore had charge 
of Virginia now takes over West Vir- 
ginia, formerly handled by State Agent 
Elmer A. Porter of Pittsburgh and the 
District of Columbia, formerly supervised 
from the company’s home office. Mr. 
Porter will continue in charge of western 
Pennsylvania. 
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Jersey Agents Meet 
At Trenton Today 


—_—_—_ 


EXPECT LARGE ATTENDANCE 





Several Good Speakers on List; Question 
of Ramsey Law Violations Ex- 
pected to Come Up 





A large attendance is expected today 
at the semi-annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters at 
the Stacey-Trent Hotel in Trenton. A 
fine program has been arranged and 
there are several important matters to 
be discussed of vital interest to the local 
agents of the state, according to Presi- 
dent Harvey B. Nelson. 

The speakers for today’s meeting will 
include Frank H. Smith, commissioner 
of insurance and banking of New Jer- 
sey; Deputy Commissioner C. A. Gough; 
James A. Beha, general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, and Harold A. Hoffman, 
motor vehicle commissioner of New Jer- 
sey. These addresses will be given in 
the afternoon following the luncheon. In 
the morning the business session of the 
association will be held. 

One of the subjects to be considered 
today will be the charges that some fire 
companies are violating the provisions of 
the Ramsay Law and are getting busi- 
ness by rate-cutting. President Nelson 
recently sent a letter to members of the 
association asking them to assist Leon 
Watson, expert of the Schedule Rating 
Office, in stopping rate violations. Mr. 
Watson is a frequent attendant at the 
agents’ meetings and may be there to- 
day. President Nelson in his communi- 
cation to the agents said in part: 

“These violations mean great losses of 
business that legitimately should come 
to us who represent the standard stock 
companies writing at the tariff rates. If 
you will furnish the writer with the 
names of the companies, policy numbers, 
amounts, dates, rates, premiums, as- 
sureds’ names and locations of risks 
which have been lost to you, or which 
you cannot obtain, by reason of their 
being written at rates lower than the 
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tariff, then your officers can proceed with 
the campaign which they have arranged 
towards stopping such violations and pos- 
sibly prosecuting the violators in much 
the same manner as has been done in a 
neighboring state. 

“Even though you cannot furnish us 
with all of the above information, then 
give us as much as you can. Already 
the writer has received from our mem- 
bership photostatic copies of policies 
written in violation of the Ramsey Law. 
Your officers cannot fight this evil and 
save your business if they do not receive 
a substantial number of these violations 
with facts and true evidence. 

“If you want your association to help 
protect your business send all data and 
information to me. As one of the mem- 
bers of your executive committee has 
said, ‘Diffidence has lost many an other- 
wise easily won battle’—so please act 
immediately.” 





W. E. BOYD, JR., PROMOTED 





Made Assistant Superintendent by Trav- 
elers Fire For New York and 
Boston Districts 

William E. Boyd, Jr. supervisor of 
agency field service of the Travelers 
Fire, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of agencies for the company 
with direct supervision over the New 
York and Boston territories. Mr. Boyd 
has been connected with the Travelers 
Fire since May, 1925, and has been in 
the home office as supervisor of agency 
field service since July 1, 1927. 

Mr. Boyd has been in the fire insur- 
ance business more than twenty years, 
his first service having been as an engi- 
neer in New York State for the Under- 
writers Laboratories of Chicago. For 
three years he was in the electrical and 
engineering department of the Under- 
writers Association of New York. In 
1915 he became a special agent of the 
National Fire for western New York 
State, and in 1921 he became vice-presi- 
dent of Park Thomas & Co., a large 
agency of Buffalo. 





ENTER FIRE WASTE CONTEST 


_ Following are the most recent entries 
in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test conducted by the National Fire 
Waste Council, under the auspices of the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: Bur- 
lington, Kan.; Rapid City, S. Dak, and 
West Bend, Wis. 





NORTHERN OF N. Y. MEETING 


The special agents of the Northern of 
New York held their annual conference 
at the home office this week. There was 
in addition to the business sessions a 
theater party on Tuesday night and a 
dinner at the Hotel Astor last night. 





A. C. STEPHANY RECOVERING 

Albert C. Stephany of Stephany & Co., 
Atlantic City, is recovering from an ap- 
pendicitis operation. He is in Atlantic 
City Hospital. 
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Unusual Underwriting Problems 


Are Constantly On the Increase 
By T. D. OLMSTED, 


Assistant Secretary 


It is the unusual underwriting problem 
that takes the curse out of our daily 
routine. It gives us the needed pep to 
tackle the volume of petty detail that 
seems to literally swamp us at times. 

From one angle we might say that all 
our underwriting problems are unusual; 
however, I am going to try to confine 
my remarks to the real, unusual under- 
writing problems, speaking fire-wise. I 
dare say that this will be more from a 
ho office viewpoint than that of the 
eld. 

If it were not for the unusual, our un- 
derwriting could be done very simply and 
well by a Hollerith machine. It is the 
unusual that puts the human element 
into our business. It matches our wits 
against the other fellow for profit or loss 
to our stockholders. We start with a 
hypothetical standard risk under ideal 
conditions and are called upon first to 
say “yes” or “no.” If we say “yes” we 
must set the proper line to be retained 
by the company. If we have a spark of 
ambition in our make-up, we should wel- 
come this opportunity to keep from be- 
coming robots. Our machines are valu- 
able equipment but they cannot think for 
us. 

Business Depression Problems 


Our old ogre, business depression, who 
has been with us so prominently lately, 
has brought up loss ratios as well as 
cut down premiums. Depressions are 
usual and bound to be with us. Every 
depression brings to the front very many 
different angles of the always immeasur- 
able moral hazard. This forces us to 
take extra precautions in analyzing our 
commercial reports. We must remember, 
however, that this country of ours is not 
going entirely to the dogs and also that 
a man’s moral integrity cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. The hazard 
is not increased on the good moral risk. 
No moral risk would be good if subject 
to a strain from a financial depression. 
Undoubtedly, most of us have seen many 
examples of fortunes wiped out and 
strong financial structures broken down. 

Many of these may still be good risks, 
fire-wise. Our real problem is to guard 
against what will happen when a border 
line moral risk is exposed to financial 
ruin. It is, certainly, a great temptation 
for many to avoid the stigma of bank- 
ruptcy by selling out to an insurance 
company for cash. While general pros- 
perity in business exists, there is no 
profit to be gained by a fire. The pic- 
ture changes, however, and becomes en- 
tirely different during periods of depres- 
sion. We must, therefore, during de- 
pressions be on the look out for the un- 
usual, 

Conflagration Hazard 

If there is any one feature of our 
underwriting that is more strongly em- 
phasized to the home office than the 
field, it is, perhaps, the conflagration haz- 
ard. We always have with us the sub- 
ject of block liability. Our real con- 
cern is a possible conflagration area that 
might involve several city blocks. For- 
tunately for us, the general trend coun- 
try-wide is continually showing marked 
improvement in building restrictions and 
fire protection, reducing this hazard 
rather than increasing it. 

_The publicity campaigns of the Na- 
tional Board and the activities of the 
N. F. P. A. are doing wonders. It is 
up to every insurance man to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities to boost 
these activities in our daily contacts. 
Fach of our field men should keep be- 
fore him this hazard and endeavor to 
keep the home office advised of changes 
that would increase or reduce our risk 
In sections where we have known heavy 


liability. You should be entirely familiar 
with all sections in your territory where 
net or gross liability has been curtailed 
on account of block liability or general 
conflagration hazard. 

The industrial progress, or we might 
call it the industrial development of our 
country, is by far the greatest factor 
in bringing new problems into our un- 
derwriting. It is only necessary to men- 
tion the names, automobile, radio or 
aeroplane to realize the revolution in 
industry that their development has 
brought about. 

Originally, an automobile manufactur- 
ing plant was little more than a machine 
shop. Today the complete car shop brings 
together too many different hazards to 
keep these plants in the machine shop 
class. 

Radio Insurance 

It is hard to say just when we will 
catch up with the radio. Our problem 
here is most extraordinary. The best 
set today is a “has been” tomorrow. The 
actual manufacturing processes, while 
involving considerable hazard, do not give 
us anything unusual. Millions have been 
made; and, doubtless, millions have been 
lost in this rapidly developing part of 
our every day life. Underwriting-wise, 
we must continue to scrutinize closely 
the financial reports of owners of stock 
lines and the experience and _ possibili- 
ties of each manufacturer. 

You might be interested to know that 
radio broadcasting has developed some 
interesting and unusual use and occu- 
pancy contracts. A line in excess of 
$800,000 has been written recently cov- 
ering the fire use and occupancy of Sta- 
tion WOR at Newark. A short time ago 
a line that was practically an all risk 
cover was written on a specific- hour 
program. These lines show the possi- 
bilities, premium-wise, for our agents if 
we can stimulate their interest to go 
after them. 

We.must strive to keep up with the 
procession in the development of the 
aeroplane. Here again the physical haz- 
ards are severe perhaps but well-known 
and not unusual. The industry, as a 
whole, is becoming more stable every 
day but many will fall by the wayside, 
as usual, in this period of development. 
Here again our problem is largely one 
of picking the fit that are going to sur- 
vive. 

The world war left us many problems 
to affect our underwriting. One of the 
chief physical changes has been brought 
about by the development of pyroxyline 
lacquers. Properly handled and _safe- 
guarded, the hazard is no greater than 
varnish. Improperly handled, we must 
class it with the worst. Insurance in- 
terests have educated the manufacturer 
the way to handle this valuable but dan- 
gerous substance with a fair degree of 
safety. A real danger lurks in the home, 
for carelesslv used, the hazard is in the 
class with the home dry cleaner using 
gasoline in an open bowl. Education and 
publicity have done much to discourage 
this method of dry cleaning. We must 
rely on this same method to teach the 
public how to handle lacquer. 

For a time rayon has been giving the 


silk industry a terrible jolt. This has 
been the cause of a very marked increase 
in the moral hazard of a risk of the 
small silk operator. In addition, a more 
than normal depression has attacked such 
large silk centers as Paterson. The re- 
sult—the increase of moral hazards has 
spread to every shaky merchant in the 
town. There are signs right now that 
rayon may be on the decline. The result 
will, possibly, be an entirely reversed 
picture to add to the troubles of Mr. 
Underwriter. 


Shifting Industries 


Shifting industries brought about by la- 
bor conditions or, possibly, market 
changes for raw or finished products 
pester us at all times. Fall River is a 
morgue by comparison with its past. The 
cotton textile industry has moved south. 
Cause—cheaper labor, cheaper power and 
freight rates on raw products. 

A great many leather tanneries have 
moved West. Tan bark has become 
mighty scarce where it used to thrive in 
the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Virginia. New proc- 
esses have, undoubtedly, also affected the 
tanning industry. We may not be get- 
ting as good a grade of leather, but it 
is going through the tannery much faster 
with the result that fewer tanneries are 
needed. In recent years we note that 
in most cases where tanneries have been 
destroyed by fire they have not been re- 
built. 

A great revolution has taken place in 
the glass industry. Handblown glass is 
almost out of the picture entirely. Bot- 
tles are being made by machine better, 
faster and cheaper. Blown window glass 
is passé. The new machine-made flat 





Talk Before Fieldmen 


The entire field force of the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford and the Standard 
Fire for the fire and marine divisions 
in the East, Middle Department and 
the New York suburban department 
met last week in Hartford, the key- 
note of the convention being “Better 
Business.” The fieldmen were’ ad- 
dressed by officers and department 
heads at the home office and four 
of these talks are reproduced here- 
with. 











glass has put the old plants right out 
of business. 

Electric refrigeration has made the old 
ice house a poorer risk still, if that is 
possible. Who knows but what dry ice 
will upset this particular applecart be- 
fore long! It certainly has great possi- 
bilities. 

Merchandizing Methods 

We can hardly talk about these revo- 
lutions without touching on the results 
of modern merchandizing methods. The 
jobber, or middleman, has practically dis- 
appeared. Syndicate buying and chain 
stores do not provide a place for such. 
Improved transportation methods have 
enabled the retailer to buy closer and 
carry very low inventories. The juicy 
premiums we used to get on stocks in 
warehouses are getting scarcer every day. 

A terrible price had to be paid to 
teach our doctors and hospitals simple 
rules about handling films. I believe 
it is safe to say that few fire under- 
writers were really awake to the seri- 
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Moral Hazard Losses Show Need 
Of a Better Selection Of Risks 


By W. S. HART, 


Assistant Secretary 


Moral hazard is no new subject, but 
it has the quality of constantly taking 
on new phases. Its prominence as an 
underwriting problem entitles it always 
to attention and treatment. 

My subject, “Moral Hazard,” does not 
commit me to the necessity of interpret- 
ing this in annual losses traceable to 
moral hazard. To attempt it would 
throw us immediately into the realm of 
speculation, for no one seems to have 
been able to estimate the amount of 
money lost to the insurance companies 
through bad moral hazard risks. We all 
know, however, that it is a tremendous 
figure, and the hazard is one requiring 
the constant watchfulness of the entire 
business getting and underwriting ma- 
chinery of a company. Neither do I 
find it possible to give a ratio or per 
cent which properly represents the rela- 
tive importance of moral hazard when 
compared to the hazards of physical ex- 
posure, type of construction, or use of 
the property. We do know, however, 
that these physical features are more or 
less measurable hazards. Their bearing 
on the risk is better understood. There 
is an element of definiteness about them 
often lacking in the more elusive and the 
‘more important element of moral haz- 
ard, for moral hazard deals with the 
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inner quality or kind of man who owns, 
occupies, or uses property. 

Barring the hazard of lightning and 
conflagration, we know that all fires start 
through the human agency or through 
equipment essential to, or the accident 
of, human use. The insurance, therefore, 
is not so much on the property as it is 
on the assured with reference to the 
property. The study of moral hazard 
leads us straight to the human equation 
in the risk. The underwriting necessity 
is that of being able to interpret the 
degree of risk as determined by the pur- 
pose or intent of insured, his care or 
carelessness with reference to his prop- 
erty, his honesty or dishonesty in han- 
dling his affairs, his knowledge and abil- 
ity of how to care for them and protect 
them. There is no simple formula for 
this. The problem is to determine fu- 
ture acts of human beings, and the only 
lead we have to them is to look back 
over his past and to inform ourselves 
of his situation in the present, and from 
this information draw deductions as to 
what his future acts may be. 

Effect of Modern Development 

The extent of poor moral hazard 
might almost be measured by the effect 
of modern developments. For example, 
how motor busses, filling stations and 
chain stores have affected the movement 
of people, the trend of trade, and the 
drift of business; also, our modern in- 
ventions and the effect they have had 
on the interest of people, moving them 
from point to point and taxing them with 
readjusting their lives. The standards 


stimulated by the radio, moving pictures, 
etc.; and the effect of so many modern 
inventions like rayon, a new fabric which 
has outlawed cotton for women’s wear; 
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Marine Insurance Claims Data 


That Local Agents Should Know 


By FRED MACCABE, 


Assistant Secretary 


I have always felt that if merchants 
generally realized much about the dif- 
ficulties they might expect to encounter 
in the settlement of losses, they would 
not be nearly so anxious as many of them 
are to purchase their marine insurance 
at the lowest possible price. 

So far as losses generally are con- 
cerned, it is in the first place of prime 
importance that the merchant should deal 
with a company which not only has the 
desire, but the facilities, to afford his 
consignees or his shippers prompt, equi- 
table settlements as well as to be ready 
to afford advice even where no claim 
may be directly involved. So far as fa- 
cilities for settling losses are concerned 
these are easy enough to obtain pro- 
vided the company has a banking con- 
nection with world-wide correspondents 
or affiliations, but only time, effort and 
constant discussion between the company 
and its agents can produce a corps of 
agents having the necessary appreciation 
of the company’s views. 

All over the world, and particularly in 
Europe, there are concerns whose sole 
business it is to provide loss settlement 
facilities for foreign companies. Some of 
these concerns are better than others; 
some of them in fact are better than 
the companies they represent, but it 
would be futile to say that even these 
specialists handle claims for all of their 
principals in exactly the same manner. 
Theoretically they deal only with definite 
liability in accordance with the insur- 
ance documents. Actually, however, 
their methods of handling claims for their 
various principals are colored by their 
contact with their principals. The atti- 
tude of a company towards its agents 
is eventually reflected in the attitude of 
the agents to the claimants. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that time and contact over 
a long period is necessary before any 
insurance company can consider its loss 
settlement facilities of the first rank. 


Main Classes of Claims 


Marine insurance claims generally may 
be divided roughly into two classes; gen- 
eral average and particular average. To 
deal first with general average I think it 
is unnecessary for me to bore you with 
a great deal of the technical detail which 
goes into the preparation of a general 
average adjustment. If you are properly 
insured with a reputable company, these 
details need concern you no more than 
the technical details of your own busi- 
ness need concern your insurers. It is 
desirable, however, that the people in 
your organization who are responsible 
for the movement and delivery of your 
freight should know at least the basic 
principles involved. The first of these 
principles—and one which merchants are 
frequently startled to realize—is that 
general average is not primarily a mat- 
ter of insurance at all. 

Each interest in the venture, ship, car- 
go and pending freight, contributes to 
the total sacrifice in proportion to its 
value at the termination of the adven- 
ture or the point where the three inter- 
ests part company. In theory, the ship- 
owner is the trustee of the cargo, and 
it is his duty to appoint an expert, known 
as a general average adjuster, whose 
function it is to collect all the informa- 
tion concerning sacrifices and distribute 
the loss over all the interests saved. 

Your contact with these experts will 
nearly always consist of a demand from 
them for a cash deposit to cover the 
liability of your cargo for general aver- 
age contribution. This deposit is merely 
an estimate and is subject to adjustment, 


s 

but unless you either pay this deposit 
or provide other security, your cargo may 
be delayed and perhaps sold in order 
that the security may be obtained out of 
the proceeds. This is the place where 
your insurance company fits in. In the 
case of import shipments to the United 
States, all adjusters will accept in lieu 
of a cash deposit the guarantee of a 
reputable insurance company, thus re- 
lieving the cargo owner of the necessity 
of going through the complicated proce- 
dure of putting up a cash deposit, obtain- 
ing a receipt and sending it to his in- 
surer for refund. You can well appre- 
ciate that in the case of an import ship- 
ment into the United States insured with 
a foreign company, you might be faced 
with the necessity of making a deposit 
and a considerable delay in obtaining a 
refund. This, of course, does not apply 
to foreign companies admitted to do bus- 
iness in the United States whose guar- 
antees are accepted without question by 
general average adjusters. 

On export shipments this method does 
not always work. Foreign adjusters and 
foreign shipowners are just as loath to 
accept the guarantees of American com- 
panies as the American adjusters are to 
accept guarantees of non-admitted for- 
eign companies. The practice on export 
shipments involving general average de- 
posits in foreign ports is therefore for 
the consignee to sign the standard form 
of bond, pay the deposit, and present it 
to the American insurance company’s 
agent who promptly reimburses him. 

Effect of “Gulflight” Case 

It is of interest to note that we are 
having some success in convincing for- 
eign shipowners that they should accept 
the general average guarantees of Am- 
erican companies. It will be a long time, 
however, before there is any great 
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GAS HEATED COFFEE URNS 

The Great American schedule-engi- 
neering department has added to its 
well-known Green Book of general rules, 
accompanied by illustrations, for reduc- 
ing common fire hazards a page cover- 
ing gas heated coffee urns, sterilizers and 
small hot water boilers. The drawings 
serve to convey the message of safety 
more easily than the printed rules alone. 








change in the present method of insist- 
ing upon a deposit in cash. 

There is one very important feature 
of general average liability which no mer- 
chant should overlook. A case was de- 
cided last year by the Supreme Court of 
the United States which placed the law 
of this country on the same basis as the 
law of most other maritime nations in 
one important particular. Prior to this 
decision, which is known as the “Gulf- 
light” case, an insurer was liable to the 
merchant for the full amount of general 
average contribution assessed against his 
shipment up to the limit of the insured 
value. For example, if the value of his 
goods at destination and the value upon 
which he was liable to contribute to gen- 
eral average (known, incidentally, as the 
contributory value) was $500 and the rate 
of contribution was 60%, there would be 
due in respect of that shipment a matter 
of $300. If by error or a mistaken idea 
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NAT’L STANDARD REINSURES 





Voluntarily Places Outstanding Risks 
With the St. Paul; Officers to 
Concentrate on Life 
The National Standard Fire of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has reinsured its outstanding 
business with the St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine group, the negotiations being con- 
ducted by Cravens, Dargan & Co., Texas 
managers for the St. Paul. This action 
was taken because the officers of the 
National Standard Fire wish to devote 
greater attention to the development of 
life business tae? the National Stand- 
ard Life. E. Josey of Houston is 
president if both companies. The fire 
company has been writing about $250,000 
a year in premiums and has operated 
chiefly in Texas, although admitted to 

several other Southern states. 
President Josey has issued a statement 
to the effect that the reinsurance action 
is purely voluntary on the part of the 
stockholders as the company is in good 
financial condition. The National Stand- 
ard was formed in 1927 and at the end 
of 1929 had paid up capital of $250,000. 


AETNA’S TEXAS FARM DEP’T 


The Aetna (Fire) is opening March 1 
a Texas farm department at Dallas. It 
will be under the management of Farm 
Superintendent D. M. Ramsey and will 
have headquarters in the Republic Build- 
ing. Mr. Ramsey is a native of Texas 
and had some farm experience before 
going into insurance with the local agen- 
cy at Shawnee, Okla. In 1912 he became 
clerk and bookkeeper in the Aetna farm 
department at Oklahoma City and six 
years later was appointed special agent. 
In 1920 he was promoted to the post of 
superintendent of the farm department. 








BUSINESS RECIPROCITY TALK 

Wellington (Duke) Potter, well-known 
local agent of Rochester, N. Y., and a 
hit on the speakers’ platform at insur- 
ance meetings, will speak before the In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh next 
Monday evening, March 2. His subject 
will be “Business Reciprocity,” and he 
will explain the movement launched re- 
cently by the Rochester local association 
for agents to patronizé, in buying for 
themselves, those business men who in- 
sure their stores or factories with stock 
companies. 


FRENCH INSURANCE INSTITUTE 
Under decree of June 4, 1930, the In- 
stitute of Finance & Insurance was 
formed at the University of Lyons, 
France. On the insurance side, organized 
instruction will be —. leading to an 
actuarial diploma. A distinguished su- 
pervisory committee, drawn from the 
university staff and from banking and 
insurance circles, is in charge of the 
work. The chairman of the supervisory 
committee is M. A. Weber, 9, rue de 
Rome, Paris. 








REGULAR DIVIDEND DECLARED 

The directors of the Importers & Ex- 
porters last week declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, payable 
March 2 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 21. 
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the home refrigerating plants, which are 
encroaching on the business of ice manu- 
facturers; the use of oil in heating, which 
is leaving the coal dealers with fewer 
customers. 

Chief of all, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment! We know, all too well, the im- 
petus this act has given to an enormous 
illegal traffic. It has developed a hidden 
but insidious force that permeates the 
entire. social, political and business struc- 
ture. of our country. It affects town and 
country and leaves in its trail crime and 
crookedness, deception and destruction. 
The toll of it makes us stand aghast 
and wonder where it will land us in the 
end, 

_ Here is where we strike the great ele- 
ment of constant change. In the aspect 
of moral hazard. This continual chang- 
ing is the problem on which the ‘under- 
writers must have facilities to enable 
them to know and be able to judge the 
effect that changes in business have on 
the profits, the interests, the intents, 
and plans of the people who come to 
them with their property to be covered 
for fire insurance. 

A Better Selection of Risks 

[ am impressed that companies engaged 
in fire insurance who set out to better 
their situation have open to them only 
one avenue of improvement. That is— 
a better selection of risks. For their 
financial growth or strength there are 
two avenues open to them—premiums and 
investment earnings. There is nothing 
in sight on the business horizon which 
would indicate any improvement in the 
rates available to the companies. For 
the last five years the movement has been 
toward reduction, not toward increase. 
In the matter of investment earnings we 
may expect an enhancement in stock and 
bond values but the rate of interest re- 
turned is not being improved. Over a 
period of the next five years we may 
expect lower rather than higher rates 
of interest on investment. On the out- 
go side there is only the expense of man- 
agement and losses. Management ex- 
pense is steadily rising. Our national 
habits and tendencies give no foundation 
for the hope that in the next five years 
we may be able to run our businesses 
at any less cost than they are now. 

The one resource left open for better- 
ing our conditions is that of better loss 
ratios and that is a matter in which we. 
to some degree, control the situation. 
Selection of risks is one of the funda- 
mental necessities of company manage- 
ment. The effectiveness with which this 
principle is exercised will determine the 
loss ratio of our companies. 

Rates, whether high or low, will not do 
the underwriting. To some extent they 
take care of the hazards arising from 
building construction, exposure of loca- 
tion and of occupancy, but of the ability, 
intent, or purpose of the assured they 
tell nothing. They do not tell what in- 
terest the owner or occupant of the 
property has in maintaining it against 
fire or the probability of fire. These 
tates make no allowance for the kind 
of individual as they do for the kind 
cf property. They cannot cover the 
ground .of where the assured’s interest 
lies nor what his disposition will be to- 
wards maintaining the property, whether 
he will guard and protect it, or neglect 
it and let it deteriorate and accumulate 
physical and accidental fire hazards. The 


rate cannot determine whether the prop- 
erty is surrounded by prosperity and 
interest and whether it is a necessity to 
the assured. It may be in an atmosphere 
of dissatisfaction-and desired change. It 
may be inadequate for the need or a 
burden to carry. All of these conditions 
we know walk hand in hand with high 
loss ratio. 

It should be our constant aim to set 
high standards and show what is re- 
quired in an insurance risk. You may 
preach this to your agents in conference 
and in literature but agents are not un- 
derwriters. Whether on salary or com- 
mission their interest is in volume. Their 
influence is constantly pulling them from 
the point of view of the selection 
to that of production. His point of view 
becomes comparative. One doubtful risk 
accepted by a company gives him a new 
standard of comparison. The tendency 
is always in liberality in selection or, 
likewise, in carelessness in informing 
themselves of the necessary features. It 
is only natural that he will be less in- 
clined to submit risks of doubtful char- 
acter or risks without adequate inquiry 
of his own if we check him up in each 
instance where the business does not 
come up to our standards. 

Types of Individuals 

We have the foreigner who comes to 
this country and, after a few years of 
hard labor, decides to open up a small 
store and go into business. This is the 
ambition of most of these foreigners and 
while some never do get together enough 
money to realize this ambition, a great 
many do. 

In the great majority of cases he 
knows nothing about insurance. In the 
country where he comes from very few 
of his acquaintances ever had any in- 
surance, for the reason, principally, that 
they had nothing to insure. The first 
he hears about insurance is when a brok- 
er or agent, noticing that a new store 
has opened, approaches him for his in- 
surance. This broker or agent does not 
dare explain fully all he should know 
about insurance for fear he will frighten 
the prospect and lose the sale, so he 
tells him briefly that for a certain sum 
of money, based on the amount of in- 
surance carried, he will give him a policy 
that will pay him for his stock in case 
of loss by fire. In some cases the broker 
or agent does not even wait for the pros- 
pect to tell him how much value he has 
(as that amount would be so small it 
would not pay for writing the policy). 
He looks around and sees about five hun- 
dred in value and then says, “You should 
have a thousand or fifteen hundred.” 
That means more premium to the agent. 

The policy is issued, and then is when 
the assured’s brain starts to function. He 
sees a policy for fifteen hundred and a 
stock of about five hundred, and the 
moral seed is planted on fertile ground. 
When his business does not pan out, he 
sees a chance to come out with a profit. 
The company receives a notice of loss, 
the cause given as friction—rubbing a fif- 
teen hundred dollar policy against a five 
hundred stock. 

A great many losses occur with these 
same people through ignorance. In their 
country they lived in stone houses with 
stone floors and thought nothing of build- 
ing fires on the floor or open fireplaces. 
Consequently, when they come to live 
here with our combustible construction, 


what appears to us as carelessness is 
nothing more than custom with them. 
They never hesitate to throw matches, 
cigarettes or other inflammable material 
on the floor, never worry as to the proper 
installation of heating stoves; in fact, 
nothing is done to take precautions 
against fire, simply because they do not 
know and not because they are dishon- 
est. 
Good Risks That Go Bad 

Second, we have the man who works 
at a trade, gets married, has a family, 
and finally tired of working for others 
decides he wants to go into business 
for himself. By scrimping and saving 
he and his wife have a few ‘thousand 
dollars and that is to be invested in this 
new venture. As a rule he decides to go 
into some business about which he knows 
very little, if anything. He, of course, 
takes out a fire insurance policy in good 
faith, having no thought of being dis- 
honest, but after a few months or a year 
finds business is poor and sees his life 
savings going with no hope of keeping 
it. He never, however, forgets his fire 
policy and the final result is a fire. It 
takes a man of character to see his life 
savings for which he worked and denied 
himself and family go up in a few months 
when by having a little fire he can re- 
coup, and a great many of them succumb 
to this way of getting even. (Moral :— 
Watch out for the new man in business.) 

Third, we have the respected citizen 
who would never do anything wrong, a 
leader in the community, a good church 
member, in fact one who never would 
touch a match or deliberately set fire to 
his factory or store, but who when con- 
ditions, are right might go out of his 
office and throw a lighted cigar in back 
of him, hoping it will fall in the waste 
basket: and after a number of tries it 
generally does. . 

There is also the man who, while busi- 
ness is good, watches his plant or store 
and sees that everything is kept clean, 
all light wires are safe, and in fact any- 
thing which comes to his notice liable to 
cause a fire and interruption of his busi- 
ness is given immediate attention. He 
can not afford a fire, but later on when 
business is poor and times are hard he 
will overlook dirty cellars and corners 
and unsafe conditions, not admitting even 
to himself that a fire would be welcome, 
but just the same a fire would not cause 
him to shed many tears. He does not 
realize that he is a moral hazard, but he 
is—and one of the worst kind, for the 
reason that his type is the hardest; in 
fact, it is almost impossible to discover 
him by the usual signs. 

Then we have the heirs of a large es- 
tate left to them by their fathers or 
grandfathers. While it may be true it 
was their childhood home, they have left 
it to go into the city or more modern 
apartments. When the will is read and 
property bequeathed to them, the first 
thought is what they will do with it. The 
next step is to try to sell it which in a 
great many cases is very difficult. The 
result is that the property remains idle, 
or if tenanted is occupied by somebody 
who has no interest in keeping it up, the 
property becomes a white elephant and 
a message received by the heirs some day 
saying the building had burned down 
would be music to their ears. 

Next we have the dwellings in sec- 
tions of large cities where business is 
crowding them out. The land value is 
usually all there is left to the property. 
No repairs are made to a dwelling, and 
if not vacant, is tenanted by a cheap 
class of people. i 
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Loss Responsibility 


(Continued from Page 1) 


store paid no attention to the instruc- 
tions and then a fire occurred. 

After the fire had been extinguished 
the fire commissioner asked the depart- 
ment store to pay $2,500 to cover the ex- 
penses of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, contending that failure to install 
sprinklers had contributed directly to 
spread of the flames. The store resisted 
the claim and suit was brought, the de- 
fendant winning in the lower court on 
the argument that a fire was a misfor- 
tune and not a misdemeanor. However, 
on appeal the fire commissioner had the 
decision reversed and the store was com- 
pelled to pay. . 

If the program for placing liability 
upon property owners for negligence is 
successful it is believed certain that there 
will be far greater care exercised in the 
removal of fire hazards. From the insur- 
ance standpoint this should lead to fewer 
losses and might also open a new field 
of protection, namely, fire liability cov- 
erage, similar in most respects to other 
policies that insure against liability for 
property damage. Several years ago the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and the National Association 
of Credit Men considered this whole 
question and lent support to it. However, 
nothing came of the movement and to- 
day there are only a few cities in this 
country where fire responsibility ordi- 
nances are in effect. 


Wentworth on European System 


“In America a man who has a fire in 
his home, store, or factory is considered 
an unfortunate,” said Mr. Wentworth 
over the radio. “In Europe he is regard- 
ed as a public offender. In France, if a 
fire gets outside a man’s premises and 
damages his neighbor’s property he has 
to pay his neighbor’s loss. That is very 
educative! In Germany if a man has a 
fire the first person who calls to offer 
his condolence is the policeman. Care- 
lessness is assumed from the fact that 
the fire occurred. If the man cannot 
prove in court next day that he had 
taken every reasonable precaution to pre- 
vent just such a fire occurring, he is 
fined for his negligence and has to pay 
the city for the unnecessary use of the 
fire department. Wouldn’t that make the 
average thoughtless American gasp? 

“What is the comparative result of this 
different habit of mind? It is that the 
annual European fire loss averages 33 
cents per person, while the American 
family of five is assessed $20 per year 
for. fire waste. The family doesn’t know 
it pays this, because the tax is concealed 
in the cost of the goods it consumes; but 
it pays that $20 just the same.” 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 


The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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Says Rate Cuts Ought 
Not Be Sales Points 

COMPANY SECURITY ESSENTIAL 

C. T. Hubbard, Automobile, Tells Field- 


men Company Services Are Worth 
Adequate Premiums 








Speaking before the “Better Business 
Boosters” convention last week in Hart- 
ford of the Automobile and Standard 
Fire insurance companies, Assistant Sec- 
retary Clarence T. Hubbard discussed 
various reporting covers, outlining the 
operation and purposes of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, and also explained 
the automatic builder’s risk, the explo- 
sion legal liability property damage pol- 





CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


icy, and many of the other allied fire 
insurance lines. 

“While the rate will always play an 
important part in fire insurance,” said 
Mr. Hubbard also, “it must not be per- 
mitted to represent the entire basis of 
salesmanship. In these days of severe 
competition it may sound somewhat 
idealistic to suggest that the matter of 
rate be made secondary, for I am prac- 
tical enough to know this does not work 
in every instance. But there must be a 
right-about-face, voluntarily or by force 
of circumstances, for the rate structure 
cannot be weakened indefinitely. 

“The security and financial stability of 
a company is still a very important sales 
argument, perhaps more important dur- 
ing these shaky financial days than ever 
before. The ability and knowledge of 
the local agent is more important than 
rate. To gain a lower rate at the ex- 
pense of incorrectly written and incor- 
rectly applied insurance is poor business. 
The faithful performance of insurance 
companies, their character, their services 
and their general attitude is important 
as to rate. If we are wise we will make 
every attempt to get away from rate 
salesmanship and sell something more 
important, and this does require sales- 
manship. It doesn’t take a smart agent 
to get business by cutting rates, but. it 
certainly will require smarter companies 
than are in existence today to continue 
in business successfully if insurance is 
to be sold at continued rate reduction. 

“An insurance contract is a promissory 
note payable on demand under certain 
conditions. It is just as important as 
the legal contracts issued by lawyers. 
You don’t select a lawyer because of 
low fees. You don’t choose a bank be- 
cause of cut rates. Why should insur- 
ance be transacted on any lower stand- 
ards than the operations of the legal fra- 
ternity and the banks?” 

The speaker explained that explosion 
insurance was being divided through sup- 
plementary endorsements, the granting 
of the inherent hazard under F. I. A. 
policies, and the absorption of part of 


this hazard in fire insurance policies. 
Notwithstanding, it was urged that agents 
still continue to sell the complete explo- 
sion insurance cover as it was safer to 
thoroughly insure a property owner than 
to give him half a cover. 





Unusual Problems 
(Continued from Page 25) 


ousness of this hazard as applied to 
hosnitals and doctors’ offices until that 
fatal day in Cleveland. 

The talkies gave us a few worries at 
the start, but the success of this inno- 
vation was so sudden, great and univer- 
sal that conditions soon became normal 
and the silent picture almost a thing of 
the past. 

Coal versus oil has been giving us an- 
other problem to be met. The anthra- 
cite section of Pennsylvania will give 
you one phase of this story and the oil 
burner hazard in the home an entirely 
different one. 

There was a time when strikes used 
to give us lots of worries. They have 
not been so prevalent lately, but we 
have just gotten over one at Danville, 
Va., that was a corker, at least from 
all reports. We had plenty of liability 
fire-wise but escaped without loss or 
the necessity of reducing our lines. 


Tire Manufacturing 


One of these industrial revolutions has 
seriously affected the city of Hartford. 
The other day I came across some very 
interesting figures regarding the tire in- 
dustry which I feel should interest you. 
Beginning at nothing in 1918, Los An- 
geles in 1928 was the world’s second 
tire manufacturing center. The reasons 
are purely economic. The Los Angeles 
area buys more tires per capita than any 
other section of the United States. The 
eleven southern counties of California 
buv 45% of all new cars sold on the 
entire Pacific Coast. California alone 
has nearly two million licensed automo- 
biles, one for each two and eight-tenths 
of the inhabitants against each four and 
six-tenths of the entire nation. In 1930 
two million people arrived in California 
in seven hundred thousand automobiles, 
two hundred thousand of which came 
from the Middle West and East; and the 
trip across the continent is often condu- 
cive to new tires. 

Another reason for this concentration 
of this tire company along the Pacific 
is the availability of the raw materials. 
Crude rubber from Singapore and the 
Straits Settlements arrives at Los An- 
geles $7 less per ton than the rate of 
Akron. The Imperial Valley, one hun- 
dred miles east of Los Angeles, is an 
extensive producer of long staple cotton 
which is found to fill all requirements 
from a fabric standpoint. Tires shipped 
from Los Angeles through the Canal 
can be laid down in New York and Bos- 
ton as cheaply as from Akron, Ohio. 
Akron will, undoubtedly, continue to 
serve the great Middle West but Los 
Angeles will, undoubtedly, soon be the 
world’s first tire manufacturing center. 

Keeping Up With the Parade 

In many ways our fire insurance busi- 
ness has been a back number as far 
as meeting the conditions bound to fol- 
low from these industrial upheavals. Our 
general run of business, from an under- 
writing standpoint of course, has re- 
quired many readjustments; but that is 
only trivial compared to the real problem 
of revising our business practices to keep 
up with the parade. Shackled by anti- 
duated rules and rating methods we sud- 
denly woke up to find that millions of 
dollars’ worth of our business was, 
through sheer necessity, being written 
under marine contracts. This form of 
business naturally appealed to the ma- 
rine underwriter who is trained to ap- 
proach such problems with a flexible at- 
titude. 

To meet this situation the fire com- 
panies finally woke up and organized the 
Inter-State Underwriters Board. Born 
of necessitv and late, as usual, this new 
movement has met with a great deal of 
opposition. However, its problems are 


being rapidly solved; and we must not 


Unrest Among Agents 
Attributed to Unfit 


STEBBINS STUDIES SITUATION 





Prominent General Agent Says Pro- 
ducers and Companies Must Re- 
turn to Sane Methods 





Characterizing the greatest danger to 
the American agency system as that 
which comes from within its own ranks, 
Herbert Cobb Stebbins of the Denver 
general agency of Cobb, Miller & Steb- 
bins has written his impressions of the 
local agency position today in his office’s 
monthly service bulletin. Mr. Stebbins 
goes on, however, to say that the com- 
panies themselves are primarily to blame 
for the existence of unscrupulous and 
grasping agents since they are the ones 
who appointed them. 

Mr. Stebbins, one of the leading gen- 
eral agents of the country, believes that 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
both companies and agents, in self-de- 
fense, will return to methods of opera- 
tion inspiring mutual confidence and re- 
spect. He is of the opinion that more 
attention to underwriting and a willing- 
ness to forego a commission in order to 
protect the companies from undesirable 
business is necessary on the part of many 
local agents. Likewise the companies, for 
their part, should discontinue the prac- 
tice of appointing evidently unqualified 
persons as agents. The subject of local 
agents engaged Mr. Stebbins’ attention 
editorially because in traveling about the 
country he has heard frequent discus- 
sions of the future of the agency system 
of operation with agents themselves ex- 
pressing apprehension over their own po- 
sition. 

Will Agents Be Done Away With? 


“We have been asked, on many occa- 
sions,” writes Mr. Stebbins, “whether in 
our opinion the big companies are creep- 
ing up on the ‘blind side’ of the agents 
and undermining their business, and if, 
in our opinion, ultimately local agents 
will be done away with and the business 
of the country be transacted by company 
offices dealing directly with the public. 

“Our answer has been to the effect that 








only fall in line ourselves but educate 
our agents to use the facilities of these 
methods to save their business. 

In closing I feel that I should comment 
on the rather unusual conditions brought 
about by competition. During the past 
year companies have resorted to most 
unusual tactics to keep up their premium 
income. We hear rumors and a large 
part of these rumors are unfounded and 
mere gossip. They are bound, however, 
to shake the faith of the underwriter and 
add very materially to his troubles. 


we do not believe that the companies 
have any desire to do away with the 
right kind of agents, and certainly the 
qualified agent occupies a commandin» 
position in his territory in so far as the 
control of business is concerned. 

“Industrious, qualified, service givin» 
agents are largely responsible for makin» 
the companies what they are today anj 
have produced, in the aggregate, a stac- 
gering volume of profitable business fcr 
them. 

“We have no apprehension in our 
minds regarding the future of the re- 
sponsible, aualified agent who is willins 
to live and let live and who has the 
interest of his companies at heart and 
who prides himself upon making money 
for his companies as well as for himself, 

“In recent years an increased number 
of individuals have invaded the agency 
field whose only thought seems to be to 
‘get theirs,’ regardless of whether their 
companies get an even break or not. 

“Certainly the companies cannot be 
blamed for resenting the demands of 
such agents and giving thought to ways 
and means of transacting business free 
from such unscrupulous individuals. 

“It is our belief that it is just as essen- 
tial for the grasping, selfish, unqualified 
and ignorant classes of agents to be 
eliminated for the good of the American 
agency system and the welfare of ethical, 
substantial, qualified local agents as it 
is for certain types of insurance compan- 
ies to pass into oblivion for the good of 
the insurance business as a whole. 

“Only when the unfit among both 
agents and companies have been elimi- 
nated will the unrest among the compan- 
ies and agents be dispelled. 

“The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is doing a constructive work in 
its efforts to seek a higher standard. 

“Its efforts to eliminate the non-serv- 
ice-giving agents and to create a better 
understanding of the insurance business 
on the part of all legitimate local agents 
are most commendable and worthy of 
the support of all local agents who take 
a pride in their work. 

“Local agents who would improve 
their knowledge of the business as a 
whole and who would better equip them- 
selves for the future, can do nothing 
more constructive than to support their 
national association along constructive 
lines.” 





N. Y¥. BOARD MEMORIALS 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers last week adopted a memorial on 
the late Col. A. H. Wray. retired United 
States manager of the Commercial Un- 
ion, and on William Mackintosh, late 
assistant United States fire manager of 
the Royal group. The memorial on Col. 
Wray was presented by a committee 
headed by Fred W. Koeckert, and that 
on Mr. Mackintosh by a committee 
headed by C. A. Nottingham. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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11211 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


December 31, 1930 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 


ASSETS. . °« « 93692665755 
LIABILITIES (except capital) $31,334,651.76 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $25,592,005.79 


Assets 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) . : , ‘ ; $50,110,812.€9 
Real Estate, : ; P , , ‘ , ‘ 1,035,000.00 
- Cash on Hand and in Bank, . , : , ; ; 2,426,605.82 
Premiums in Course of Collection, ; / ; ; 2,988,958.59 
Interest and Dividends Accrued,. . . P ; ; 200,427.17 
Other Admitted Assets, . ; p , ; : 164,853.28 





Total Assets, . , , . ; , ‘ $56,926,657.55 


Liabilities 
Unearned Premiums, . 7 P ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $23,906,830.04 
Losses in Process of Adjustment, . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 3,072,821.72 
Reserve for Dividends, : 4 ? P ‘ P 375,000.00 
Reserve for Conflagrations, . ‘ r ; ; r 2,400,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies, ‘ - ‘ 500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses, . ‘ ; ‘ 1,080,000.00 
Capital, P ? 4 : : , F F P 7,500,000.00 


Net Surplus, , : p ; . , : , 18,092,005.79 
Ageregate, including Capital and Surplus, . ‘ $56,926,657.55 





PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $333,703,678.43 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


s 








Business men, as a rule, do not like 
to hear a radio “blahing” during the 
time that they congregate for lunch, the 
noise preventing easy conversation. The 
restaurant keeper, his wife or help may 
enjoy it, but it is a darned nuisance to 
guests. At least, so it seemed to me in 
a restaurant in Troy, patronized by busi- 
ness men who signed a “round robin” 
telling the proprietor that he could do 
without the radio or without them. The 
radio was taken out. 

“) 20-8 


Those Foolish Questions 

Some time ago a newspaper writer was 

running a “Foolish Questions” depart- 
ment in a newspaper, well remembered 
by the older traveling man. After travel- 
ing in this state nearly forty years, vis- 
iting the numerous towns again and 
again, I am asked by friends who know 
I am traveling in this territory and for 
what, after greetings have passed, “Well, 
what are YOU doing here?” They know, 
so why ask that foolish question ? 
_ Mailing a letter in a hotel box is noth- 
ing unusual or strange it seems to me, 
still some one will ask: “Are you mail- 
in a letter?” It is perfectly obvious 
that Iam. But if I said that, they would 
feel offended, so I answer: “No, I am 
inspecting a dark cellar,” or, “No, I am 
dropping a ten dollar bill into his mail 
slot.” 

There are people, who through force 
of habit and because they abhor silence, 
will say, “Fine weather today,” when 
it’s raining pitchforks. But God protect 
me from the man who always asks you, 
when it is sizzling: “Is it hot enough for 
you?” or its variation up here in north- 
ern New York when your teeth are 
chattering: “Is it cold enough for you?” 
And it gets very cold up here, sometimes. 

* * * 
New Up-State Dam 

A very big engineering project up-state 
has just been completed and without 
much hullabaloo. The Conklingville dam, 
near Hadley and Luzerne, at the junc- 
tion of the Hudson and Sacandaga, by 
impounding the waters of the Sacandaga 
River has formed a lake as large as Lake 
George, thirty miles long. It floods the 
Sacandaga Valley as far west as Glov- 
ersville, and has cost $19,000,000. It is 
used to regulate the flow of waters in 
the upper and lower Hudson River, to 
facilitate navigation to Albany which 
now is developing its port for ocean 
freighters. A secondary dam will create 
300,000 horsepower, as a by-product. This 
project is well worth visiting, and easy 
to reach from Saratoga or Glens Falls. 

* * x 
Modern School Houses 

An interesting episode to watch in the 
less thickly populated sections of our 
state is the gradual abandonment of the 
little red school house, so useful as a 
landmark to us traveling with horse and 
buggy before the advent of the auto- 
mobile in being directed about the coun- 
try; and the building of modern well- 
equipped large school houses in the cen- 
ter of several school districts, making 
possible by combined taxes modern, well- 
officered institutions, to which the school 
children are conveyed free of charge in 
good auto buses over good roads. This 
change is almost revolutionary. The 
main point is that a teaching staff as 
good as in a city has been made pos- 
sible. At Hague, a hamlet on the shores 
of Lake George, in the township of 


Hague, N. Y., I saw last summer the 
recently erected new school ° building, 
costing over $100,000, which is equal to 
any school house in its equipment in a 
large city, and, moreover, having much 
more attractive surroundings than any 
city school house could have. 
a a a 

Col. Cunningham’s Cheery Writings 

Here is a little gem quoted from Vol- 
ume I of the late Colonel Cunningham’s 
“Now and Then,” published by the Glens 
Falls Insurance Co. It is a great pity 
that a complete collection of all his writ- 
ings for his “Now and Then” were not 
published: 

Florence is a bright 6-year-old darling 
of a special agent, whose duties keep 
him so much away from home that his 
little daughter wonders sometimes 
whether she has a papa or not. 

“Mamma,” she asked one day, “if I 
should marry, will I have a husband like 
papa?” 

“Yes, dear, I hope so,” replied the 
amused mother. 

“Tf I don’t get married, will I be an 
old maid like Aunt Jane?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said the mother. 

“Well,” said Florence, after a thought- 
ful pause, “ain’t this a pretty tough world 
for us women?” 

I have before me Volume I of this pub- 
lication, which was issued while the Col- 
onel was still actively writing, though he 
had resigned as president in 1919. I hope 
some day the present management will 
complete collecting the results of his lit- 
erary activities, and publish Volume II. 

When I am tired of reading everything 
else I frequently turn to this volume 
for entertainment, instruction and mental 
recreation. You can turn to any of the 
199 pages at random and start in reading 
and find something to hold your interest, 
as for instance, page 190, “Extracts from 
an Insurance Almanac, Writ by Bosh 
Jillings.” 

“Signs: When a man gets burned out 
mysteriously, it’s a sign he is well in- 
sured. 

“Domestic Recipes: To make money: 
Insure your old barns and bile soap in 
them. I have known fellers to make one 
hundred dollars and a half over and 
above expenses, this way. 

“To make some men’s meaness visibul 
to the naked: Try to adjust their insur- 
ance after a fire. 

“To make a fire. Insure a transient 
stock of ready made clothing, or such 
like, for twenty-five cents more than it’s 
worth and wait till after dark. 

“Monthly Progonostix and Advise: 

“January: Look out for annual state- 
ments and see how good an awful bad 
year has proved. 

“June: Stack your hay and grain and 
get ready for lightning to strike your 
barns. 

“August: Pizen your lame horse and 
sik kows this month when it thunders. 
They may think lightning struck him un- 
der a lightning claws in your policy.” 

And so on and so on. I would not sell 
my Volume I of “Now and Then” for its 
weight in gold if I could not get another 


copy. 
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The Blacksmith Still Here 
Every once in a while some newspa- 
perman will commence to sentimentalize 
about the “vanishing blacksmith” in truly 
sob stuff style. I wrote a little squib for 
the New York “Herald Tribune” a few 


years ago and for an insurance company 
which had criticized our agent for writ- 
ing a policy on a two story concrete 
blacksmith shop in a large city. The 
company felt that a blacksmith shop for 
shoeing horses in a city could not be a 
desirable insurance proposition. 

There are more horses used today than 
a few years ago. In fact a great many 
horses are used. For a while the auto- 
mobile seemed to be pushing horses off 
the map but it was soon found that for 
certain kinds of work horses were better 
and cheaper. The delivery end of the 
American Railway Express Company and 
kindred organizations was put on a 
horse power basis, for instance, for there 
are many addresses with many short 
stops en route and small distances be- 
tween. The same tactics were followed 
with mail collection and delivery on 
rural and suburban routes, milk delive- 
ries, laundry collecting and distributing, 
delivery of eatables and the like. 

In some large cities it was found that 
delivery to railroad and steamship ter- 
minals where long waits were often nec- 
essary before delivery of goods to ship- 
pers could be made, and during which 
time the auto had to be kept running, 
cost a good deal less if horses were used. 
These facts necessitated horse shoeing 
establishments, which caused the large 
blacksmith shop to be built. In rural 
districts and. towns and villages I have 
seen many busy blacksmiths for while 
farmers use gasoline tractors horses are 
still necessary on a farm, and will always 
be. 

I had a very gratifying experience near 
Amenia, N. Y., growing out of my hav- 
ing written the article in the N. Y. 
“Herald” about the sob stuff of the van- 
ishing village blacksmith, with quotations 
from the famous poem commencing 
“Under the spreading chestnut tree the 
village smithy stands,” etc. I ran across 
just that kind of place near Amenia 
while on an inspection tour with our 
agent. We got out and looked about 
and the smith, whose smithy was not, 
however, under a spreading chestnut 
tree, but under a beautiful park, invited 
us into his cosy little home in the rear 
of the smithy “to visit with us.” We 
talked about his trade and he stated 
that he had read an article in the New 
York “Herald” about blacksmiths by a 


man who knew what he was talking ~ 


about. I asked him whether he would 
show it to me and he handed me my 
article in a neat little frame. I asked 
him whether he thought it a good article, 
because I wanted to hear sweet music 
again, and then I told him I had written 
it. He loaded our automobile with ap- 
ples and pears, so that we had enough 
for the day, and asked me to call again. 
I forgot to mention that my company 
insured him. This is what I call good 
field service by me for my company, if 
I do say so myself. 

Along the same lines it would surprise 
people to know how many bicycles are 
used in the state outside of New York 
City. 





WESTERN FIELD CONFERENCE 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
is holding in Chicago a conference of all 
fieldmen who report to Manager Powrie. 
The conference will be attended by Phil- 
adelphia home office fire companies’ of- 
ficials among whom will be President 
Lane, Vice-President Maconachy and 
Secretary Herd. The Constitution In- 
demnity, casualty running mate of the 
Fire Association, will be represented by 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Franklin Vanderbilt. 





BIRMINGHAM RATING SYSTEM 

A new fire insurance rating system 
patterned after that used now in Atlan- 
ta, Ga. and Miami, Fla., will soon be 
used for Birmingham, Ala., and its sub- 
urbs. The new system is said to be sim- 
pler and will save local agents much ex- 
tra work. 





REAPPOINT THULEMEYER 
Theodore Thulemeyer has been reap- 
pointed insurance commissioner of 
Wyoming. 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
INSURANCE 


HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


a 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 7-2720 











J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 











219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











NEWARK OFFICE TO MOVE 

It has been anounced that the Newark 
office of the National Fire, at present 
located at 9 Clinton Street and of which 
Perry G. Burleigh is state agent, will 
move to more spacious offices in the 
Lefcourt Building in Newark. The Na- 
tional Fire has ben located for many 
years at its present location. 





AGENTS SEEK SCHOOL COVER 


A. J. Wiley and Charles R. Reeve, local 
fire insurance agents in Millburn, N. J., 
appeared before the town’s Board of 
Education and requested that the in- 
surance on the school property be placed 
through local agents. Mr. Wiley placed 
particular stress on the fact that because 
of the depression that the business should 
be divided between five local agents in 
the town. The busiiiess is at present 
placed through one broker in New York 
who is a resident of Short Hills. The 
board promised Mr. Wiley that they 
would take the matter under considera- 
tion. 





N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 

The next meeting of the New Jersey 
Field Club, of which Paul Thompson 
is president and which has been recently 
formed, taking the place in field activities 
of the New Jersey Special Agents’ As- 
sociation, will be held in Trenton, N. J. 
on Monday, March 2. A number of field 
problems will be discussed among the 
members. As the membership is com- 
posed of fieldmen of all parts of the state 
it is expected that there will be a large 
attendance. The meetings are being held 
the first Monday of each month, this day 
being an off day for the fieldmen 


throughout the state. 
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Agents’ Program for 
Nashville Convention 


SUBJECTS UP FOR DISCUSSION 





Branch Office Operation, Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board and Several 


Others Listed 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared a preliminary pro- 
gram for its mid-year convention at 
Nashville, Tenn., March 17-19. Some of 
the principal subjects to be discussed are 
branch office operation, fictitious auto- 
mobile fleets, compensation rates, reci- 
procity in business and the Interstate 
Underwriters Board. 

Of interest will be the proposal of the 
name of Past President George D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis for nomination as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to represent insurance, in keep- 
ing with the resolution adopted at Dal- 
las that the executive officer formulate 


plans for electing a representative of the ° 


association to that position Mr. Mark- 
ham was selected because of his ability 
and position. His candidacy already has 
been received with enthusiasm through- 
out the membership of the association 
and the Nashville meeting will offer an 
opportunity for outlining a comprehen- 
sive campaign to secure his election. 

Reports will be made on the progress 
of the coalition group and the National 
Council, two new units of the National 
Association set up in the Constitution 
adopted at the Dallas convention last 
fall. 


No Formal Speeches 


Following the precedent established 
some time ago, no formal speeches will 
be on the program, the entire session 
being devoted to discussions of agency 
problems. 

The executive committee will meet all 
day on Monday, March 16, and Tuesday 
will be devoted to the organization meet- 
ing of the National Council, composed 
of one representative of each state as- 
sociation who serves as a liason officer 


between the state and national associa-~ 


tions. With the exception of Nevada, 
every state association has now desig- 
nated its national councillor. In accord- 
ance with the constitutional provision 
President Percy H. Goodwin of the Na- 
tional Association will serve as chairman 
of the National Council. 

The get-together dinner will be held 
on Tueslay evening at the Maxwell 
House. A dance for Wednesday eve- 
ning has been arranged by the conven- 
tion committee, of: which Charles B. H. 
Loventhal is chairman. 

The regular sessions will be convened 
at the Hotel Noel, convention headquar- 
ters, at ten o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, continuing through Thursday. Presi- 
dent W. I. Edwards will deliver the wel- 
come greeting from the Nashville In- 
surance Exchange, President John M. 
Dean, Memphis, for the Tennessee As- 
sociation, and Commissioner Albert S. 
Caldwell for the Tennessee Insurance 
Department. Past President Clyde B. 
Smith, a present member of the execu- 
tive committee, will make the response in 
behalf of the National Association. 





STUDIES HARTER ACT HERE 

Guillaume Montier, son of a_ well- 
known admiralty lawyer of Rouen, 
France, is now in New York writing a 
thesis on the Harter Act, that United 
States law which governs the liability 
of shipowners and others in sea acci- 
dents. Mr. Montier already holds a 
bachelor of laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Paris and is now preparing 
tor his doctor of laws degree. He has 
been admitted to practice law in France 
and will go into his father’s office in 
Rouen. In New York he is living at 
John Hay Hall at Columbia University 
and will remain here until the close of 
the university season in May. 


OPPOSES PENSION TAXES 

The Missouri Insurarice Council, of 
which Carl S. Lawton of the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Agency Co., St. Louis, is 
president, has announced its opposition 
to House Bills Nos. 65 and 66, now pend- 
ing before the Missouri General Assem- 
bly in session at Jefferson City and de- 
signed to place a tax of 2% on fire, tor- 
nado and explosion insurance premiums 
for the maintenance of Firemen’s Pen- 
sion Funds for cities which maintain paid 
fire departments. The Council contends 
that if these companion bills are passed 
they will place a further unfair burden 
on the insurance business as a whole. 





H. L. BERMAN & CO. MOVE 


Henry L. Berman & Co., general fire 
insurance adjusters in Newark, have an- 
nounced their removal to the Lefcourt 
Building. 


GEO. R. HARGRAFT DEAD 

George Ross Hargraft, senior partner 
in the general insurance brokerage firm 
of George R. Hargraft & Co. of Toronto, 
died last week in his home in that city 
at the age of 75 years. He had served 
as general agent of the Commercial 
Union Assurance for the Toronto dis- 
trict and was a past president of the 
Toronto Fire Underwriters’ Board. Mr. 
Hargraft had long been prominent in 
Masonic and club circles in Toronto. 





PITTSBURGH INLAND COURSE 

The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh has 
completed plans for an educational course 
on inland marine lines which will begin 
on March 15. Those in charge of the 
course are Fred W. Sippell and E. E. 
Cole, Jr., vice-president of the club and 
the lecturers will be chosen from the 
best material available in the Pittsburgh 
district. 


Lord Nelson se" 
Won Security for England’s Commerce 


MARINE OFFICE EXPANDS 





New Branches at Chicago and Los An- 
geles; Now Covering the Entire 
Country 
The Marine Office of America is open- 
ing a Western service office in Chicago 
next week and has already opened a 
branch office in Los Angeles with A. T. 
Senior, formerly with the marine depart- 
ment of the Home of New York, as 
manager. This office will handle the 
business of southern California and Ari- 

zona, : 

At Chicago R. D. Sullivan, who has 
been an underwriter in the New York 
department of the Marine Office of Am- 
erica, will be in charge. He will super- 
vise more intense cultivation of mid- 
western business. The Marine Office in 
addition has a San Francisco office for 
Pacific Coast territory north of the Los 
Angeles district. 


When Lord Nelson engaged the combined fleets of France and Spain at 
Trafalgar, he risked the loss of England’s naval power for the establishment 
of commercial security. 


In victory, he gained security for the wealth and commerce of his country, 
though it cost England the life of her beloved Lord Nelson. 


. * * * * * 


The business man and property owner of today need not risk the possibility 
of loss, for the strength of a policy in the Fireman’s Fund or one of its 
affiliated Companies will afford ample protection. 


Any agent who represents the Automobile Department of the Fireman’s Fund 
Companies may sell Fire and Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public 
Liability and other coverages, with complete confidence. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


... and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Fire » Marine +» Automobile + Casualty » Fidelity + Surety 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Federal Fire Council 
Meets in Washington 


PROTECTS FEDERAL PROPERTY 








Appointed Last Year, Council Already 
Reports Progress in Reducing 
Hazards in Building 





The Federal Fire Council, which was 
established in April, 1930, held its third 
quarterly meeting in Washington, D. C., 
recently and took up the problems of 
preventing and fighting fires on national 
Government properties. About thirty rep- 
resentatives of Government departments 
were present. 

Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the 
Bureau of Standards, and chairman of 
the council, reviewed some of the essen- 
tials of its scope and general objects. He 
emphasized the need of recognizing and 
applying sound conservative principles 
of fire prevention and protection in the 
work of the council and its committees 
and commended the progress that had 
been made in this respect. 

He indicated that, irrespective of the 
extent to which it may aid in furthering 
the fire prevention activities of other 
agencies of the government, according to 
the adopted scope, the organization must 
continue to function only in advisory and 
informative capacity. 

It has a field of activity even for gov- 
ernment services whose buildings are un- 
der the control of agencies such as the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, since there are many fire hazard 
conditions that can be remedied only by 
changes in occupancy, equipment and 
similar matters, over which only the unit 
occupying the building has complete con- 
trol. 


Report of Apparatus Committee 


The report of the apparatus and ap- 
pliance committee was presented by its 
chairman, W. W. Dean of the War De- 
partment. This committee functions in 
part through six subcommittees, each 
charged with a different type of equip- 
ment concerned, such as manual fire ex- 
tinguishers, permanently installed fire ex- 
tinguishing systems, fire alarm equip- 
ment, motor-driven fire apparatus and 
pumps, protections for openings and of- 
fice furniture and equipment. 

These groups are preparing reports 
defining the useful scope of application 
and effectiveness of the devices con- 
cerned, together with approximate esti- 
mates of cost. Members of the commit- 
tee had also assisted on several inspec- 
tion projects conducted jointly with the 
fire hazards committee. 

For the latter committee A. G. 
Thomas, of the Bureau of Efficiency, re- 
ported completion of one major inspec- 
tion project with submission of report, 
and progress on one other project, the 
report on which will be presented later. 
Through co-operation with the National 
Fire Protection Association, inspections 
are being made of a number of govern- 
ment institutions located outside of 
Washington. 


Interdepartmental Co-operation 


Dr. H. C. Dickinson of the Commerce 
Department presented a report of the 
organization meeting of the committee 
on inspection and interdepartmental co- 
operation. The function of this commit- 
tee is to serve as a medium of contact 
between agencies in the different depart- 
ments and establishments that are con- 
cerned with fire prevention and protec- 
tion or to assist in the establishment of 
such agencies where none now exist. 

At the meeting it was decided to en- 
deavor to obtain statistics on the kind, 
amount and value of government prop- 
erty subject to fire loss together with 
information on the fire prevention and 
protection measures taken. An outline 
for an inspection manual had been sub- 
mitted to members of the council in ad- 
vance of the meeting and comments 
thereon were requested. 

The fire prevention and protection ac- 
tivities of the War Department were out- 
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Cigarette Losses 
Continue to Mount 


FIRES HERE IN 1930 ANALYZED 








Fidelity-Phenix Metropolitan Depart- 
ment Gives Increase Figures of 
Various Hazards 





Increased cigarette smoking is being 
reflected in the larger number of fires 
occurring each year in Greater New 
York, according to a survey of the 1930 
records made by the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Fidelity-Phenix. There 
were altogether more than 22,000 report- 
ed fires last year in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn alone, as compared with ap- 
proximately 19,000 in 1929, 5,110 of the 
1930 total having broken out in apart- 
ment houses and tenements. This figure 
showed an increase of about 14% above 
the 1929 aggregate, and a large number 
were due to the careless disposal of 
lighted matches and cigarettes. 

Depressed business conditions were 
partly the cause of the augmented fire 
toll, the company declares, certain trades 
being particularly affected. The report 
shows increases in many lines, the heav- 
iest advances in the numbers of fires in 
1930, as contrasted with 1929, having been 
as follows: Confectionery stores, 70%; 
ladies’ furnishing goods stores, 63%; 
shoe stores, 60%; men’s furnishings, 
47%; radio dealers and manufacturers, 
42%; stationery stores, 36%; meat mar- 
kets, 27%, and retail fruit and vegetable 
markets, 25%. 

Fires in buildings being demolished in- 
creased 32%; but outbreaks in buildings 
in course of construction fell off mod- 
erately as did the number in candy and 
tobaccg stores and those involving docks 
and lumber yards. There were 4,383 fires 
in rubbish accumulations in cellars, yards 
and lots. 





F. A. SABIN, JR., SPECIAL AGENT 


Fred A. Sabin, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent in the Minnesota field for 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. For the past 
two years Mr. Sabin has been Cook 
County inspector for the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds fleet at Chicago, and his new po- 
sition brings him back to his home state 
of Minnesota, where he will work under 
the supervision of R. R. Chapman, Cook 
County manager at Chicago. Mr. Sabin 
is the son of Fred A. Sabin, who for- 
merly was special agent in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin for the Commonwealth 
Fire and is now secretary in the United 
States head office of the North British 
& Mercantile. He is also the grandson 
of the late H. C. Eddy, formerly West- 
ern manager at Chicago for the Commer- 
cial Union fleet. Mr. Sabin’s headquar- 
ters will be at Minneapolis and the com- 
panies under his supervision will be the 
American Equitable, New York Fire, 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Brooklyn 
Fire and Bronx Fire. 





CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertence President E. 
E. Cole of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh was identified in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week as president of 
the National Liberty in an item describ- 
ing the honors paid to Mr. Cole on the 
thirtieth anniversary of the National 
Union. 





MEMORIAL ON T. F. BEHAN 
The General Brokers’ Association of 
the Metropolitan District, New York, last 
week adopted a resolution expressing its 
sorrow on the death of Insurance Super- 
— Thomas F. Behan of New York 
tate. 








lined in a paper by Captain E. C. Gere. 
This involves the protection of govern- 
ment property worth in excess of $1,600,- 
000,000 and is directed by the fire pre- 
vention section of the Quartermaster 
general’s office. 
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Pittsburgh Club Quiz Answers 
Unique If Not Always Correct 


The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh is 
the insurance educational organization of 
that city and as such does fine work in 
promoting a better understanding of in- 
surance by the company, agency and 
brokerage office employes of that city. 
As a by-product of this effort there is 
quite a bit of humor afforded those en- 
gaged in the work through some of the 
answers given to questions on examina- 
tion papers of various courses. Some of 
these answers to queries dealing with un- 
derwriting profit, hostile fires and riot 
and civil commotion risks have been 
gathered and presented together with the 
correct answers to the same questions. 
They follow: 


Question: What is the difference be- 
tween a friendly and a hostile fire? 

Correct Answer: A friendly fire is one 
where damage may be occasioned by fire 
while confined in a place or receptacle 
where it is intended to be and yet such 
damage would not be collectible under an 
insurance contract. A hostile fire is one 
causing damage by fire being accidental 
in origin and hostile in nature. 


Answers Given: A friendly fire is one 
that does not do much damage. A hos- 
tile fire is one that is stubborn. 

A friendly fire is one that originates 
on its own accord while a hostile fire 
is one that is originated intentionally. 

The difference between friendly and 
hostile fire is that a friendlv fire has 
not been contemplated or planned, that it 
was accidental. In a hostile fire the fire 
has been planned to cheat the company. 

A friendly fire is one which starts in 
the building itself. A hostile fire is one 
from an exposure. 


Question: If two persons created dam- 
age in an industrial plant, would it be 


covered under the riot and civil commo- 
tion policy? Explain why. 

Correct Answer: No. A riot cannot 
be created by less than three persons. 

Answer Given: One or two persons 
would cause a civil commotion but with 
three or four persons it would be con- 
sidered a riot. 

Question: What is underwriting profit ? 

Correct Answer: The difference be- 
tween the premiums earned and the loss- 
es and expenses incurred. 


Answers Given: Underwriting profit is 
commission paid for underwriting. 

Underwriting Profit is when the agent 
sees that the premiums are paid prompt- 
ly by the assured and that the insurance 
is not cancelled after it has run for about 
four months and the premium unpaid. 

Five per cent. of earned premiums is 
set aside and classed as underwriting 
profit. 

Underwriting profit is reinsuring in an- 
other company part of one company’s lia- 
bility for a given percent or premium. 





BOSTON BOARD COMMITTEE 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has appointed the newly provided for 
committee on penalties. Its members in- 
clude John H. Eddy, Herbert G. Fair- 
field and Edmund Winchester for twelve 
months; H. A. Burnes, Kenneth H. Ers- 
kine and Herbert F. Jordan for eight 
months; and C. H. J. Kimball, Edward 
F. Woods and Gustavus B. Holt for four 
months. 





ILLINOIS TAX LAW UPHELD 

The Illinois Supreme Court last week 
sustained the validity of the law under 
which the state can tax the net receipts 
of foreign fire companies. 


HOME F. & M. MEETING 


Stockholders of the Home Fire & Ma- 
rine held their meeting recently at San 
Francisco. President J. B. Levison stated 
that the company wrote $2,724,000 in net 
premiums in 1930 against $2,858,000 in 
1929, a decrease of less than 5%. The 
gross assets now stand at $6,281,000 and 
the policyholders’ surplus at $3,022,000, 
indicating a shrinkage of $230,000 which 
was largely the result of depreciation in 
security values. An interesting feature 
of President Levison’s remarks was the 
statement that the income from invest- 
ments exceeds dividend requirements by 
upwards of $90,000. In other words, divi- 
dends paid amount to $200,000 and the 
income from investment is alrhost $300,- 
000. 





INDIANA ARSON REPORT 


The arson division of the Indiana state 
fire marshal’s department investigated 
262 fires of suspicious origin during 1930. 
Fifty-five arrests were made, forty-eight 
confessions obtained and twenty-five per- 
sons convicted of arson. Four suspects 
were acquitted. There were eighty-five 
suspicious fires less than in 1929. “A 
greater percentage of the incendiary fires 
for the year show over-insurance as the 
motive,” the report said. 





INDIANA TAX BILL 

A bill has been introduced in the In- 
diana house of representatives which 
would amend the 1919 insurance law to 
provide that foreign insurance compa- 
nies pay $4 on every $100 of receipts 
in Indiana and that Indiana domiciled 
companies pay a tax of $3 per $100 of 
gross’ receipts. The bill was referred 
to the committee on ways and means. 





WELCH, JR., INNEW POST 
Garrett A. Welch, Jr., is now with the 
McCooey & Schmitz, Inc., agency of 
Brooklyn as vice-president. For the last 
several years he has been with Hamil- 
ton & Wade, Inc. 


MUTUAL REINSURANCE 





Nine Wisconsin Companies Join in Ex- 
cess Loss Pool; How Plan 
Will Work 

Nine Wisconsin mutual insurance com- 
panies have just organized a reinsur- 
ance company to take their excess loss- 
es, J. E. Kennedy, deputy state insur- 
ance commissioner, announced. Plans 
were completed and incorporation made 
at a meeting of mutual insurance com- 
pany officials. . 

Under the plan, the reinsurance -com- 
pany, the Wisconsin Town Mutual Re- 
insurance Co., will take all losses of mem- 
ber companies from payments of insur- 
ance premiums over the amount of loss- 


es averaged in the past ten years plus 
25%. 





AMERICAN, N. J., FIGURES 

The American of Newark ended 1930 
with assets of $34,103,434 compared with 
$37,605,290 the year before. The net sur- 
plus is $9,141,435 as against $11,108,052 
and the capital stock $6,687,480 compared 
with $6,681,570 at the close of 1929. The 
Columbia Fire of Dayton has assets of 
$3,091,458 of which onlv $808,221 repre- 
sents liabilities. The Dixie Fire has as- 
sets of $1,599,981 of which $1,186,927 rep- 
resents surplus to policyholders. 





N. E. EXCHANGE CHANGES 

Wilfred G. Calland, special agent of 
the Employers Fire, has been elected 
a member of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange. C. E. Holt, E. A. Lar- 
ner and Walter R. Rhyan have resigned 
as active and have been elected honor- 
ary members. 





REORGANIZE IN OKLAHOMA 

A meeting of all fire and casualty in- 
surance agents of Oklahoma City was 
held at the Y. M. C. A. last Friday. 
The purpose of the meeting was the com- 
pletion of plans for the reorganization 
of the Oklahoma City Association of Fire 
& Casualty Underwriters. 




















Admitted Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Surplus to Policy Holders 


Unitrep STATES MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


8 South William Street, New York 
44 Beaver Street, New York 





Financial Condition, January 1, 1931 





Marine and Automobile Departments: 
APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 
8 South William Street 
New York 


Fire Department 
CRUM & FORSTER, General Agents 
110 William Street 
New York 


$6,565,762.78 
3,786,619.44 
1,000,000.00 
1,779,143.34 
2,779,143.34 
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Michigan Auto Bill 

May Yet Be Passed 
LOCAL INFLUENCE IS STRONG 
Measure Would Turn Over Rate Control 


of Insurance Commissioner; Is 
Now in Committee 





While stock fire companies and their 
agents, as represented by the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents, have 
‘not relaxed’ their opposition to the Rush- 
ton bill which would turn over automo- 
bile rate control to the commissioner of 
insurance, it is becoming apnarent to 
observers in Lansing that great difficulty 
is going to be encountered to block the 
measure. The Michigan specialty com- 
panies, which are backing the bill as the 
sole means left of ending the rate com- 
petition now being furnished them by the 
big stock carriers, have been organizing 
quietly and are now believed to have the 
upper hand. 

It is practically certain, some of the 
stock men admit, that the bill cannot be 
held in either senate or house committee 
despite the fact that local agents, Senator 
Alex Cowan of Port Huron and Repre- 
sentative James Wilson of Kalamazoo, 
are chairmen. Senator Herbert Rushton 
of Escanaba, sponsor of the rating bill, 
is himself a member of the senate com- 
mittee and it is customary for a com- 
mittee to report out measures offered by 
its own members. 

Seth Q. Pulver, Owosso attorney and 
former senator, has been working assidu- 
ously in behalf of the rating bill in his 
capacity as counsel for the group of 
Michigan carriers, mainly reciprocals and 
mutuals. Legislators are being told that 
in the measure lies the fate of these 
home concerns and that failure to pass 
it is likely to doom them while enrich- 
ing outside corporations. 

According to legislative gossip, several 
amendments suggested by Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston, will be offered to 


the measure. The commissioner, how- 
ever, has remained noncommittal as to 
his attitude toward the bill as a whole. 
it would admittedly add greatly to his 
responsibilities and to work of the de- 
partment but it carries self-financing pro- 
visions by specifying that Michigan com- 
panies writing automobile lines shall in 
the future pay a $2 license fee for each 
agent, the funds to go toward providing 
enforcement machinery for the act. 
Standard provision policies are being 
suggested as needed should the bill pass 
in order to simplify the supervisory work 
and the establishment of adequate and 
just rates. 





BROOKLYN BROKERS RESOLUTION 


Charles Reppa, president of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association, has 
appointed the standing committees of the 
association for this year. The chairmen 
are: J. N. Boylan, membership; John J. 
Canning, legislative; Louis Lapidus, au- 
dit; Bernhard Stern, grievance; Fred H. 
Schmidt, entertainment; Emanuel Boch- 
ner, publicity. The association has sent 
to the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
a resolution asking that the business men 
of that borough place their insurance 
through Brooklyn brokers. This will as- 
sist the brokers to continue the employ- 
ment of Brooklyn residents, the resolu- 
tion says, help Brooklyn banks and give 
the business men the advantage of hav- 
ing their insurance handled by persons 
in their own districts. 





EXPANDING OFFICES 


. Due to an increase in business and a 
necessity for more space for the handling 
of compensation work for the state, three 
branch offices in Newark have extended 
their offices in the Military Park Build- 
ing. They include the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Glens Falls Indemnity and the 
Compensation Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey, the latter office be- 
ing under the supervision of A. R. Law- 
rence, chairman manager of the bureau. 


BILL TO PROTECT ASSUREDS 





Troy Interests Prepare Measure in New 
York to Eliminate Voidance Where 
Assured Has No Control 

There has been placed in the hands of 
the Senate Insurance Committee of the 
New York State Legiskature at Albany 
a bill to void breach of a fire policy by 
any acts of an insured over which he has 
no control. Part of the bill reads as 
follows: 

“3-a. Every such policy shall also have 
printed or endorsed thereon provisions in 
substantially the following form: (a) 
‘This policy shall not be affected by fail- 
ure of the insured to comply with any 
of the warranties endorsed thereon in 
any portion of the premises over which 
the insured has no control’ and (2) ‘The 
failure of the insured to comply with any 
of the warranties endorsed hereon shall 
not affect the right of any mortgagee 
hereunder if the mortgagee has no 
knowledge of the failure of the insured 
and no control over the portion of the 
premises with respect to which the fail- 


ure occurs.’ Section 2. This act shall 
be in effect immediately.” 

This measure is sponsored by John P. 
Kelly, representing a group of Troy, N. 
Y., property owners, agents and brokers, 
who said at a hearing last week before 
the Insurance Department that at pres- 
ent the standard fire policy does not 
properly protect property owners and 
mortgagees from acts of others over 
whom they have no control. It is not 
likely that the bill will pass this session 
but those behind it desire its introduc- 
tion so that the subject will be given 
preliminary attention now. 


NEWARK AGENCIES MOVING 


The Newark agency of Ryerson & 
Hall, of which William A. Hall, Jr., is 
president and now located in the Fire- 
men’s Building, and the new insurance 
agency of Voight & Ford plan to move 
shortly to the new National Newark 
Building. The latter firm will engage in 
general insurance. Albert Voight was 
formerly president of the firm Voight & 
Bryce, real estate and insurance. 











“Zone Fight’? Over Newest 
John Street Insurance Building 


The latest development in the suit 
brought by the 111 John Street Corpora- 
tion (skyscraper in the insurance dis- 
trict) against the Platt Holding Corpora- 
tion, which is erecting a 32-story build- 
ing across the street, based on alleged 
violation of the zoning law, is an answer 
of the Board of Standards and Appeals 
of this city. The Board of Standards 
and Appeals says the permit for the new 
building was granted by the Building 
Superintendent on July 29 for a structure 
which would rise twenty-two stories or 
250 feet before the walls would set 
back. It states that the land repre- 
sents an investment of $1,100,000; that 


the cost of the building will be about 
$3,000,000 ; and that the work of construc- 
tion has gone forth in good faith. The 
owners of the new building have a build- 
ing loan for $2,800,000 with the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. To revoke the permit 
at this stage, the board says, would com- 
pel the erection of a makeshift, patched 
up building and might result in a cost 
of $2,000,000 in excess of what a well- 
designed building of the same propor- 
tions would have cost. y 

The board also asserts that if the 
plaintiff has any criticism it lies against 
the zoning law and not against the in- 
terpretation put upon that law. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 





Tested By the Fires of Two Centuries 





United States Branch 


No. 150 William Street 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS 
WITH AGENT, POLICYHOLDER AND COMPETITOR 
FULL FACILITIES TO ALL AGENTS—NO OVERHEAD WRITING 


AFFILIATED COMPANY: 


Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Tue Lonpon ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York 


TRADITION «+ PERMANANCE ,» CHARACTER +7 STRENGTH 


OF HONORABLE DEALING 


CHRIS. D. SHEFFE 
Assistant Manager 
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|| Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


- INCORPORATED - 1872 


it HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
‘“ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, . SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1931 


ro _. | SRR Oe an $16,300,000.00 
| en re 23,250,518.69 
|, a er re 16,383,804.96 
MI i ied seh Seer ecea Danesh et iaadd $55,934,323.65 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Columbus, O. Montreal, Canada 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Rochester American Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 


Great Ameriran Indemnity Company 
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Why Reinsurance Business Holds 
Plenty Of Variety For J. A. Sellon 


21-Year-Old Son of American Re-Insurance Co. Official Left 
Princeton After a Year to Start His Career; Now in Britain 
He Tells of His Fascination for Lloyd’s of London; 
Many Other Interesting Impressions , 


By A. C. BLACKALL 


When you set out to interview a Lon- 
don insurance broker you are not ex- 
actly prepared to meet a man of a bare 
twenty-one summers, with American ac- 
cent and outlook, and be blandly in- 
formed by him that he was born only 
a mile or so away from the office where 
the two of you are conversing. Yet 
these qualifications are combined in the 
interesting personality of John A. Sel- 
lon—together with a number of other 
unusual characteristics as well. Surprised 
as I was at his youth, however, Mr. 
Sellon was even more amazed at my 
desire to interview him. 

“Are you quite sure it is 
father you wish to see?” 
ingenuously. “No? Well, you’ve hit a 
dull subject this time. You may find 
it hard to believe that I was born in 
Battersea. Though I don’t remember 
the occurrence, I believe it was the 
wettest day on record—all England was 
weeping at the funeral of King Edward. 
I can’t recall anything about the London 
of that day because I went to Canada 
with my parents when only nine months 
old. With the outbreak of war in 1914, 
we returned to England, my father (Cap- 
tain E. M. Sellon, vice-president of the 
American Re-insurance Co.) having en- 
listed in the Black Watch. Then we 
went to the United States in 1918, just 
prior to the Armistice, and I remained 
there until coming to England last year.” 
Won Harvard Cup for Editorial Work 


Mr. Sellon was educated at Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., and Prince- 
ton University. He entered insurance 
from desire, not of necessity. Indeed, 
his scholastic activities seemed to indi- 
cate a successful journalistic career was 
in store for him. While at Choate he 
edited the school newspaper which gained 
the Harvard Crimson Cup and the New 
York Herald Tribune prize for the best 
organ of the Preparatory School News- 
paper Federation of America. News- 
paper work, however, although an en- 
gaging hobby, made no appeal to him 
as a Career. 

“Not for me!” he smiled. 

Mr. Sellon cut short his university ca- 
reer for several reasons, ehief among 
which was the realization during his 
freshman days at Princeton that the 
academic knowledge he was absorbing 
was unsuited to his active, practical tem- 
perament. Chafing at the thought of 
spending several. of the best years of his 
early manhood acquiring a culture not 
attuned to his personality, he decided 
to forego the remainder of his course 
and enter on a practical career, while 
his appetite for it was at its keenest. 
Accordingly, his father being willing, he 
bade farewell to the ‘varsity precincts. 

“For me,” he explained, “the 
sity was a pure waste of time. The urge 
there was for sport and play while mine 
was for business. Also I found myself 
acquiring the pernicious habit of putting 
things off and simply ambling through 
my days in the way fatally easy to fall 
into at a university. Procrastination is 
developed almost into a fine art by un- 
dergraduates and I constantly worried 
about this. I felt that, given the chance, 
this habit might easily develop into part 
of the permanent technique of my life. 

“Hence I left without a degree and 
was given the opportunity of coming to 
London, entering the office of Matthews 
Wrightson & Co. Ltd, and _ going 
through Lloyd’s. 


Enjoying Work at Lloyd’s 
“I came here,” he told me, “mainly to 
get a thorough grounding at Lloyd’s in 


not my 
he queried 


univer-. 


the international non-marine business. I 
am going to specialize in reinsurance, and 
as Lloyd’s is incomparably the best re- 
insurance market in the world, I could 
not study the business at a better place. 
It is wonderfully interesting at Lloyd’s 
—there is none of the monotony of com- 
pany business with its standardized risks 
and standardized rates. New problems 
demanding particular treatment are con- 
stantly arising for consideration. Then 
again, non-marine is so young, it is really 
only in its infancy, and I have no doubt 
_— that a great future lies ahead 
of it.’ 

I suggested to Mr. Sellon that he was 
here at a particularly good time to study 
the English market, as the depression 
of the last five years has created prob- 
lems of a more acute nature than ever 
arose in good times. He agreed: 

“T have had an excellent opportunity 





A Promising Youngster 


The interesting story of how a 
young British insurance broker, edu- 
cated in this country, left Princeton 
University after his first year there 
to learn the insurance business, par- 
ticularly reinsurance, is told in this 
interview which the Great Britain 
correspondent of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter had with John A. Sellon, 
one of the promising underwriters 
in the office of Matthews, Wright- 
son & Co., Ltd., London. 

Young Mr. Sellon, the 21-year-old 
son of Captain E. M. Sellon, vice- 
president, American Re-Insurance 
| Co., has a delightfully refreshing 
outlook on English customs as com- 
pared with American methods of do- 
ing business. Although he is very 
fond of London he intends to return 
soon to New York City and con- 
tinue his career in the American Re- 
Insurance Co. offices. 











of seeing the tenacious British spirit 
functioning in adversity,” he said. “The 
depression here is really terrible, yet your 
newspapers are full of the awful plight 
in the United States. Why, the two 
are impossible to compare. America is 
experiencing a very unpleasant novelty, 
while the United Kingdom is suffering 
from a depression of such extent and 
duration that it has virtually been ac- 
cepted as a necessary concomitant of 
her economic system. 

“One result of the depression at 
Lloyd’s has been a heavy cut-down on 
direct business in America. In future 
Lloyd’s intends to concentrate more and 
more on reinsurance. Squire, the ener- 
getic young underwriter who transacts 
all the American underwriting for C. E. 
Heath & Co., Ltd.’s syndicate, is one of 
the few people at Lloyd’s now making 
U. S. lines pay. 

“T expect to remain in London until 
May, when [ will return to the states, 
but I hope to come back again next win- 
ter. During the summer I am going on 
a tour of America combining business 
and pleasure, with the accent on busi- 
ness. When I have gained sufficient 
experience on both sides of the ‘big 
pond’ I intend to devote myself to Am- 
erican business, specializing in reinsur- 
ance. I prefer to stay in America, al- 
though I admit England has strong points 
in its favor.” 


His Friendly Rivalry With Anthony 
Wrightson 
Mr. Sellon referred to his friend An- 





JOHN A. SELLON 
thonvy Wrightson of Matthews, Wright- 


son & Co., an almost equally young man 
just starting the insurance game in the 
same’ office, and perhaps he looks for- 
ward to a future in which a friendly ri- 
valry will develop between Mr. Wright- 
son in London and himself in New York. 

These two young brokers afford a 
striking contrast both in manner and 
appearance. Mr. Sellon is fair, stocky 
and intensely energetic; impregnated 
with new-world mannerisms and ideas, 
while his colleague is tall, dark, loose- 
limbed, and possessed of all the English- 
man’s superficial reserve—a typical prod- 
uct of Cambridge University. I say su- 
perficial because the Englishman seldom 
advertises what sort of a man he is— 
he offers himself to you like a cross- 
word puzzle and credits you with suffi- 
cient mental acumen to find the solution. 
In a few million more years the English 
features may assume the impassivity of 
the Oriental; at present they strike a 
medium between that extreme of repres- 
sion and the ultra-expressiveness of the 
Latin races. 

So it was that Mr. Wrightson con- 
veyed the impression of cloaking fine 
qualities of energy and ability beneath 
a slow and thoughtful exterior which was 
the result of environment. Given Mr. 
Sellon’s upbringing there would probably 
have been little difference in the manner 
of the two. Both impress one as favor- 
able examples of the younger generation 
which is now making its debut in the 
world of insurance. In fact, Mr. Sellon 
must be one of the first of the Georgians 
to really get going in the business. Mr. 
Wrightson’s training doubtless fits him 
well for a London insurance career as 
Mr. Sellon’s does for a New York ca- 
reer. Both are widely traveled men and 
Mr. Wrightson has only recently re- 
turned from a visit to America. 


Morning Coffee and Afternoon Tea 

“T have only just got out of the con- 
tract department,” Mr. Sellon told me, 
“where I was concentrating chiefly on 
French, German and other Continental 
contracts. I started as assistant to the 
manager of our contract department and 
during his vacation I was temporary 
manager of the department. I am now 
a regular broker in the American depart- 
ment doing bank, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and employers’ liability business, and 
as such I attend Lloyd’s daily. I go there 
from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m., and from 2 p. m. 
to 5 p. m, returning to Matthews, 
Wrightson’s office until 6 p. m. One of 
the pleasantest customs at Lloyd’s is the 
break during the morning when most of 
us adjourn for coffee. Afternoon tea, 
of course, is an absolute necessity in 
this climate, but morning coffee is a 
luxury and we appreciate it as such. It 
helps a lot on foggy davs like today.” 

The morning coffee habit is a very 
old Lloyd’s custom. Lloyd’s, of course, 
originated in a coffee house, and it may 
be that coffee drinking flourishes so con- 
stantly partly from the reverence which 


Lloyd’s underwriters have for the histo: 
of their institution and the aelieNation n 
of its traditions. It may, too, beneficia'ly 
affect business on foggy days. Certai:)- 
ly heavy fogs and other bad weath:r 
conditions have a depressing effect on 
trade generally, and in the course of our 
chat Mr. Sellon cited cases of business 
which had gone through on one of those 
rare, radiant days which London occ:- 
sionally knows but which wouldn’t have 
stood a chance in “dirty” weather. 
Compares American and British Practices 

Asked for his impression of British 
business, how it compares with Ameri- 
can practice, and how each country might 
benefit from a greater interchange of 
methods and ideas, Mr. Sellon gave me 
an answer covering many fascinating 
points and containing food for particu- 
larly substantial thought: 

“To begin with, wages are terrible in 
England. Asa result, there is an unfor- 
tunate feeling among the low-salaried 
staff that the offices are being run en- 
tirely for the benefit of the directors 
and the stockholders. On the other hand, 
jobs are safer here than in America: a 
man is rarely fired unless he does some- 
thing seriously wrong. Inefficiency is sel- 
dom enough in itself, as it is in the 
states, to get a man dismissed his job. 
How some of these low-salary men man- 
age to live and raise families is bevond 
me, unless they have a profitable hobby. 
I suppose they stick it for the sake of 
the pension that will come to them after 
twenty years or so of perseverance. It 
is possible for a man of ordinary ability 
to stagnate through a normal working 
career secure in the knowledge of a nen- 
sioned old age. Such a system puts a 
premium on mediocrity and_ penalizes 
ambition. One can have too much even 
of safety first. 

“Tt would, of course, be wrong to say 
that this state of affairs exists through- 
out British insurance. I have met plenty 
of hardworking ambitious men; there are 
a number of them in our own office who 
are of the best. But I do maintain that 
the average man is not given the same 
incentive to show the best that is in him 
as he is in America. Neither ability 
nor lack of it receive the recognition 
they are accorded on the other side. The 
English boss would shrink from apnlying 
the ‘get-on-or-get-out’ system with his 
staff. 

Sees No Chance for Governmental 

Control 

“The English market is a very full 
one. Everything seems to be covered 
with insurance: there is a much bigger 
percentage of risks insured here than in 
America. For instance, in England third- 
party liability insurance for automobile 
drivers is compulsory, while in America 
the percentage of these risks insured 
is only about 19%. 

“In spite of all the Socialistic talk, I 
don’t think you will ever get Government 
control of insurance in the United King- 
dom. The companies are too big, their 
ramifications too wide, and they are too 
strongly enmeshed in the fabric of the 
social and economic system of the state 
for there to be any question of their 
supersession. They are constantly giving 
evidence of their patriotism, too. Really 
they are national bulwarks. 

“The trouble with insurance in Amer- 
ica is largely that of interstate business. 
The fact that all the states have indi- 
vidual insurance laws presents a restric- 
tive and hampering influence on business 
entirely unknown in Britain. Of course, 
there is nothing like Lloyd’s in America, 
although a few minor concerns have ex- 
ploited the idea to a limited extent. But 
a real American equivalent of Lloyd’s. 
if it could be established. would be of 
very great benefit to the American mar- 
ket. Lloyd’s is, to my mind, the ideal 
type of insurance association. It is the 
one outstanding British insurance insti- 
tution that has no equal elsewhere in 
the world. 

Room for Improvement in Safety 
ork 

“The other features of American busi- 
ness are, in the main, superior to British 
practice.. An exception must be made, 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE | 











Government Seeks 

Rate Co-operation 
FEDERAL. MARINE COMMITTEE 
W. R. Hedge and W. D. Winter Insur- 


ance Members of Committee of 
Seven Recently Organized 





Formation of the permanent public 
committee for the consideration of ma- 
rine insurance and shipping problems, an 
outgrowth of the recent Third National 
Conference on the Merchant Marine in 
Washington, has been completed accord- 
ing to L. N. Prior of the Bureau of Nav- 
igation, Department of Commerce, who 
is serving as secretary of the committee. 
There are seven members of the com- 
mittee, three representing the public, two 
marine underwriters and two vessel 
owners. 

The insurance members are W. R. 
Hedge, president of the Boston, and 
William D. Winter, vice-president of the 
Atlantic Mutual of New York. The ship- 
ping members are H. B. Walker, presi- 
dent of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, and J. D. Tomlinson, 
vice-president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. Representing the public 
are E. C. Plummer of the United States 
Shipping Board, Mr. Prior and A. Lane 
Critcher, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

This committee is to provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for the better un- 
derstanding of marine insurance ques- 
tions and for the solution of difficult prob- 
lems. The committee will also hear those 
who wish to discuss insurance and ship- 
ping matters. It is expected that this 
committee will be able to bring about a 
better appreciation of the problems con- 
fronting shippers, shipowners and un- 
derwriters. The committee will also en- 
deavor to formulate and have adopted 
general policies of procedure, fair and 
equitable to all parties in transactions to 
marine shipments. 





NEW AUTO JOKE BOOK 

The Fireman’s Fund advertising de- 
partment, Edward F. O’Day manager, 
has issued from the home office at San 
Francisco the 1931 edition of “4 Wheel 
Fun,” a book of jokes and humorous 
cartoons dealing with automobiles. The 
company says of this booklet: “A little 
manual of cheerful wisdom, partly origi- 
nal, but largely selected from various 
publications.” In other years this book- 
let has proved popular with local agents 
and judging from the contents this edi- 
tion is up to par. There is very little in- 
surance advertising in “4 Wheel Fun,” 
Practically the entire booklet being de- 
voted to evoking smiles. 





1930 RESULTS IN NORWAY 


According to statistics of the Bergen 
Insurance Association results in most 
lines of insurance in Norway were rather 
good during the first half of 1930, espe- 
cially fire insurance, where losses amount- 
ed to 13.8 million krs. as against 14.9 mil- 
lions in 1929 (first half). Marine hull 
results were so good that for 1930 a 
profit may be expected, whereas the pre- 
ceding years had been unprofitable. Car- 
go insurance for the first half of 1930, 
however, was not good. 





THREE JOIN INLAND ASS’N 
The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
Sociation met last week and elected to 
membership the Patriotic of America, the 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. of New 
York and the Kiansas City Fire & Ma- 
tine. There are now 144 companies in 
this recently formed association to con- 
trol underwriting conditions in the lead- 

ing forms of inland marine coverage. 


INLAND MARINE LECTURES 





Will Be Given in N. Y. Chamber of 
Commerce on March 6, 13 and 20; 
Names of Lecturers 

The three lectures on inland marine 
insurance which will be sponsored by the 
Insurance Society of New York are to 
be delivered in the Great Hall of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, 65 Lib- 
erty Street, on Fridays, March 6, 13 and 
20. The speakers and their subjects are: 
Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary of the 
Continental, “The Background of Inland 
Marine Insurance”; M. W. Morron, ma- 
rine secretary of the Aetna (Fire), “The 
Practical Application of the Background” 
with a general description of inland ma- 
rine coverage, and John C. Keegan, ma- 
rine vice-president of the Providence 
Washington, “Current Problems,” with a 
description of the organizations govern- 
ing inland marine and border risks. 

Admission to the lectures will be. by 
ticket and to members only. J. F. Pur- 
cell of Platt, Fuller & Co. is chairman 
of the committee that has arranged these 
lectures. 





N. Z. EARTHQUAKE PAYMENTS 

The New Zealand Government has de- 
cided that the State Fire Insurance Of- 
fice shall make ex gratia payments, at 
the general manager’s discretion, to per- 
sons whose insured property has suf- 
fered damage from fire, but the payments 
will not extend to “purely earthquake” 
damage. The amount involved will be 
wholly provided by the State Fire Office 
reserves. 





MAY INSURE BOILERS 


Fire and marine insurance companies 
doing business in New ‘Jersey would be 
permitted to insure against damage 
caused by low pressure boilers, under a 
bill which was introduced in the New 
Tersey Legislature by Assemblyman Fort. 
The new act has the backing of compa- 
nies doing business in the state. 





U. S. MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS 


The United States Merchants & Shin- 
pers had assets on December 31 of $6.- 
565.763, net surplus of $1,779,143, capital 
of $1,000,000 and reserve for unearned 
premiums of $2,488,038. Crum & Forster 
are managers of the fire department of 
the company and Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
are marine department managers. 





BUYS FAMOUS MANSION | 


The Road Transport & General Insur- 
ance Co. of London, a subsidiary of the 
General Accident, has bought the former 
mansion of Lord Hambleden, on Gros- 
venor Place overlooking the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, to use as a home 
office. This is in keeping with a west- 
ward movement of London business. 


Marine Insurance Claims 


(Continued from Page 26) 


of economy the merchant had insured 
that shipment for only $400 instead of its 
actual value of $500, the insurer would 
nevertheless pay the entire $300. That 
was the law in the United States prior 
to the “Gulflight” case. 

The position now is that under those 
same circumstances the insurer is liable 
to the merchant for only 4/5ths of the 
contribution; that is, the ratio between 
the insured value of $400 and the contrib- 
utory value of $500. The insurer’s liabil- 
ity, therefore, would be 4/5ths of the 
contribution of $300 or $240. The excess 
in this case of $60 is what is known as 
excess general average and is not re- 
coverable from the insurers. You will 
see, therefore, that it is of great im- 
portance that shipments moving by wa- 
terborne carrier should be insured to the 
full extent of their value or their prob- 
able value at destination; otherwise the 
consignee may find himself liable to con- 
tribute out of his own pocket a propor- 
tion of the general average contribu- 
tion. 

To go back for a moment to the gen- 
eral average guarantee which it is the 
practice of insurance companies to fur- 
nish on behalf of their customers, this 
guarantee of course is addressed to the 
ship and/or general average adjusters 
and is an unconditional promise to pay 
the general average charge assessed 
against the particular shipment men- 
tioned. No adjuster will accept anything 
but an unconditional promise for the 
very good reason that he has a legal 
right to insist upon the best of all se- 
curity—cash. However, the insurance 
company in furnishing this guarantee 
must be protected against the possibility 
that the shipment is underinsured and 
that the owner of the shipment may 
therefore become liable to pay a propor- 
tion of the general average contribution. 
If there is any such possibility, the in- 
surance company will require the con- 
signee to sign a counter-guarantee. In 
the case of shipments upon which a de- 
posit has been paid, the insurance com- 
pany will refund only its proper propor- 
tion if it should develop that the ship- 
ment is not fully insured. This is a con- 
tingency which does not often arise in 
connection with manufactured goods or 
trade-marked products, but it frequently 
arises in connection with staple commodi- 
ties on which there is an open market, 
and for merchants dealing in such com- 
modities it is therefore a matter to be 
borne in mind. 

The way to get over the difficulty, of 
course, is to arrange if possible that your 
insurance policy has a valuation clause 
sufficiently flexible to take care of the 
normal fluctuations in the market value 
for your particular commodity. If your 
commodity is of such a nature that it 
would be impossible to draft such a 
clause without making the whole op- 
eration too cumbersome, it is possible to 
get your underwriters to insert a clause 
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which, in brief, has the effect of nullify- 
ing the “Gulflight” decision by providing 
for valuation at destination or the high- 
est market value during the voyage to 
be the insured value. It would take more 
time than there is at my disposal to dis- 
cuss all the forms which this clause 
might take. It is sufficient, therefore, 
to say that it is possible by previous 
definitely understood arrangements with 
your insurer to take care of any possi- 
bility that your consignee will be faced 
with a shortage in his insurance cover 
as respects general average liability. 
Particular Average Losses 


Now to deal with the other general 
classification of marine claims. Particu- 
lar average is defined in the textbooks 
as a diminution in quality due to a peril 
insured against. Its twin brother, par- 
tial loss, is defined as diminution in 
quantity due to a peril insured against. 
These are the kinds of loss which are of 
a great deal more interest to the aver- 
age merchant than any other. The basic 
principle of adjustment of particular av- 
erage losses is the same the world over 
regardless of commodity, although ad- 
justment of actual losses in certain trades 
modifies these principles by long estab- 
lished customs. 

Basically, however, the method of de- 
termining the amount of a particular av- 
erage claim recoverable under a marine 
insurance policy is briefly, first. the de- 
termination of the percentage of loss sus- 
tained, and then the application of that 
percentage to the insured value. The 
percentage of loss is determined by a 
comparison of the value of the goods had 
they arrived sound with their value in 
damaged condition. The difference stat- 
ed as a percentage is the “percentage of 
depreciation” and the assured is entitled 
to recover that same percentage of the 
insured value of his goods plus the cost 
of determining the loss, including auction 
charges, cartage, etc., as well as fees of 
the expert involved. 

This may be clearer if we take a spe- 
cific case. Consider a shipment consist- 
ing of 1,000 bales of merchandise insured 
for $10,000. Five bales arrive at desti- 
nation damaged by sea water. These five 
bales have an insured value of $50 but 
due to a rise in the market their actual 
value if delivered at destination sound is 

In order to determine the actual 
loss sustained these damaged bales are 
sold by auction and realize only $30, this 
being a 50% loss as compared with the 
sound market value. The assured is 
therefore entitled to 50% of the insured 
value of these five bales; that is, $25 plus 
the cost of sale and plus the cost of the 
expert’s fees, both of which items are 
of course out-of-pocket expenses. This 
same method would be followed out if 
the market had dropped and the sound 
value of these sound bales had dropped 
to $40. The damaged value follows very 
closely the fluctuations of the sound val- 
ue and in all probability the percentage 
of depreciation would be about the same: 
50%, and the assured would receive his 
$25. 

In dealing with commodities where 
there is no open market, it is the world- 
wide custom for the representative of the 
consignee and the representative of the 
insurer to agree: on a percentage of de- 
preciation without resorting to an official 
auction sale. This is a much simpler 
method of procedure and taking it by 
and large is probably just about as fair 
as the other methods. It has the ob- 
vious disadvantage, however, that it lays 
the way open for collusion between a dis- 
honest surveyor and a dishonest con- 
signee. 

Partial loss claims which, as I have 
said, are defined as diminution in quan- 
tity, are settled on exactly the same 
basis. Marine policies being valued 


policies, the assured is entitled to receive 
the insured value of the portion lost or 
short, provided of course it is fost or 
short by reason of a peril insured against. 
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Established in 1869, the London Guar- 
antee is one of the oldest and strongest 
casualty companiesin the world, 


MODERN UNDERWRITING METHODS 


In the early days of casualty insurance the problems 











involved were simple in comparison with those pre- 
vailing today. By keeping abreast of the times, the 
London Guarantee has helped its agents to reach 


the preeminent position they invariably occupy. 


- Haines, United States Manager «» Fifty-Five Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT: COMPANY, LTD. 
J. M 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Brustein Case As Seen 
By The New Amsterdam 


LETTER SENT TO PRODUCERS 





Emphasizes That Its Auto Liability 
Policies Give Coverage to Consequen- 
tial Loss; Why Claim Was Resisted 





S. L. Dunseith, resident vice-president 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty in New 
York, sent out the following letter a few 
days ago to New York City producers 
explaining his company’s attitude on the 
Brustein vs. New Amsterdam Casualty 
case which has created so much interest 
among metropolitan brokers. He empha- 
sizes that the case is “simply another 
illustration of the need for adequate lim- 
its. The policy involved was only for 
‘five and ten’ limits.” 

“The newspaper publicity, some of it 
confusing to readers, which has been 
given the recent decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Brustein vs. New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., prompts us to make this statement 
for your information: 

“Automobile liability insurance as sold 
by the New Amsterdam has covered and 
covers now consequential loss for which 
the assured may be liable, arising out of 
bodily injury, subject to the limit of lia- 
bility expressed in the policy. We re- 
sisted the claim for loss of services in 
the Brustein case not on the ground that 
loss of services was not covered by our 
insuring clause (we have paid thousands 
of loss of services claims) but on the 
ground that having paid the limit 
named in our policy plus interest, the in- 
surance was exhausted. 

Had Co-operation of N. Y. Department 


“The Brustein case is simply another 
illustration of the need for adequate 
limits. The policy involved was only for 
‘five and ten’ limits. 

“Because an attempt was made to read 
into our contract an interpretation of 
New York insurance law which would 
have compelled us to pay in excess of 
what we believed to be the clearly stated 
limit of liability in our policy we re- 
sisted to the best of our ability. In suc- 
cessfully maintaining our position we en- 
joyed the co-operation of the New York 
Insurance Department. 

“Our victory was an important one 
for all purchasers of automobile insur- 
ance in the State of New York. If our 
limit of liability had not been upheld, a 
large increase in rates on automobile in- 
surance would have been inevitable. We 
believe that the New Amsterdam Casual- 
ty performed a public service when it 
took this case to the court of Appeals 
and won it for the insurers of the state 
of New York.” 

Seek to Overcome Decision 

The latest development centering 
around the Brustein decision came this 
week when Albert H. Cohen, Democrat 
of Brooklyn, introduced a bill in the New 
York State Assembly seeking to over- 
come the decision in its relation to sec- 
tion 109 of the Insurance Law. The bill, 
which was referred to the committee on 
insurance, amends this section by pro- 
viding that liability policies issued to mo- 
tor vehicle owners must contain a pro- 


Eugene Oberdorfer, Sr., 
Ill Five Weeks, Dead 


LONG PROMINENT IN ATLANTA 





Joined Fidelity & Casualty in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Forty-Four Years Ago; 
Two Sons in the Business 





Eugene Oberdorfer, Sr., for many years 
manager of the Fidelity & Casualty in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and South 
Carolina, headquarters Atlanta, died 
Sunday after five weeks’ illness, at 
the age of 66. He was the father of 
Brig. Gen. Eugene Oberdorfer, recently 
retired Georgia guard officer, and Donald 
Oberdorfer, who run an_ insurance 
agency. 

Few insurance men in the country had 
more friends than Eugene Oberdorfer, 
who came to Atlanta in 1894 to be resi- 
dent manager of the F. & C. and who 
served forty-four years with that com- 
pany, being the dean of its resident man- 
agers. He was born in New York, and 
at an early age joined the Jacksonville 
office of the F. & C. While in that city 
he became deputy clerk of the Federal 
District court and took an active part 
in the Republican politics of the state. 
For many years he was treasurer of the 
Florida Republican organization. Only 
two months before his death he was 
made treasurer of the Georgia Republi- 
can committee. 


A great lover of the poet Burns, Mr. 
Oberdorfer became president of the 
Burns Club of Atlanta. During the war 
he served as director of Jewish welfare 
work and as president of the Jewish 
Educational Alliance of Atlanta. He be- 
longed to several fraternities and was a 
big-hearted, likeable man. His widow 
and two brothers survive him, as well as 
his sons. 


HEARING DATES ADVANCED 


The hearings planned by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners’ 
sub-committee to consider changes in the 
constitution of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance are to be on 
March 19, 20 and 21 instead of February 
26, 27 and 28 as previously announced. 





BACK FROM ITALY 


John McGinley, casualty manager of 
the Travelers in New York, has returned 
from Italy. 








vision insuring the car owner against 
liability for loss of services as well as 
damages for personal injuries, death, etc. 

At the same time another bill was in- 
troduced in the assembly by Irving D. 
Neustein, Democrat of New York, also 
secking to overcome the Brustein deci- 
sion but differing in detail from the Co- 
hen bill. It calls for an amendment of 
section 109 by providing that liability 
policies issued to car drivers must con- 
tain provision insuring the owner against 
liability for damages for personal in- 
juries as well as injuries to person or 
property. It was referred to the com- 
mittee on insurance. 
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HOOVER DAM PLANS 





To Let Contract March 10; Bids Opened 
March 4; Towner Sets Rate of 
$16.871%4 Per Thousand 

The daily papers reported this week 
that the Hoover Dam contract is to be 
let March 10 following the opening of 
sealed bids March 4 for the furnishing 
of labor and materials and performing 
work for the construction of the dam. 

The Towner Rating Bureau recently 
advised interested surety companies that 
the rate on the $5,000,000 performance 
bond required of the successful contrac- 
tor will be $16.87!4 per thousand on the 
contract price for the term payable in 
advance. “This reduced rate,” says the 
Towner Bureau, “takes into considera- 
tion a maximum commission allowance 


of 5%.” 
H. I. BOSWELL RECOVERING 








Consolidated Indemnity Richmond Man- 
ager Hurt in Auto Accident; Noted 
for Dramatic Ability 

Robert I. Boswell, Richmond manager 
for the Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co., is now on the road to recovery 
after being injured in an automobile ac- 
cident a short time ago. Mr. Boswell, 
whose histrionic ability is far above the 
average and who appears in many ama- 
teur plays and radio dramas, was return- 
ing home in his car after filling the lead- 
ing role in “Stepping Some,” a charity 
performance, when the machine was in 
collision with another. 





J. S. PHILLIPS ON COMMITTEE 

The New York State Economic Coun- 
cil has appointed Jesse S. Phillips, presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, as one 
in a representative group of prominent 
business leaders to serve on its sub- 
committee for invalidity and sickness 
along with Harold A. Ley, Life Exten- 
sion Institute, chairman; James W. Ger- 
ard, former Ambassador to Germany, and 
others. 





MAKE CHICAGO CHANGES 

At the recommendation of President F. 
Highlands Burns, the executive commit- 
tee of the Maryland Casualty has made 
M. Gordon Grahame resident vice-presi- 
dent for the company at Chicago. 

John P. Reevers succeds Mr. Grahame 
as the resident manager, and Charles T. 
Gibbons has been named assistant resi- 
dent manager. 


HARTFORD A. & I. 1930 SHOWING 





Statement Interpreted for Assureds; 
Premiums Ahead with Slight Drop 
In Assets and Surplus 


The 1930 financial statement of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity has been 
interpreted and sent out to assureds in 
easily understood pamphlet form, each 
liability and asset item being given a 
clear explanation. Among liabilities it 
shows the company to have $18,591,316 
for the settlement of claims and suits; 
$12,889,367 for unearned premiums, and a 
voluntary reserve of $1,000,000 described 
as a “safety fund to take care of any 
contingencies that may arise.” 

Among the assets are listed $23,126,650 
in bonds referred to as “all gilt edge and 
easily realized upon”; $8,819,505 in stocks 
of banks, public utility companies and 
other corporations of high standing; and 
$689,166 in real estate and first mort- 
gages. Total admitted assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1930, amounted to $44,505,766, 
only slightly below the 1929 figure. Cap- 
ital is set at $3,000,000 and surplus at 
$6,817,335 compared with a surplus of 
$7,588,210 at the close of 1929. 

The Hartford Accident’s net premiums 
written last year were $30,029,748 com- 
pared with $29,719,522 a year ago. 





W. A. DOWNS’ NEW POST 





F. & D. Bonding Claim Man _ Leaves 
New York Branch to Join United 
States Casualty 
Walter W. Downs, formerly with the 
New York branch of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, has joined the United States Cas- 
ualty to be in charge of fidelity and sure- 
ly claims. A graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Columbia Law School, 
Mr. Downs entered the business with the 
National Surety as a claim adjuster in 
the home office. He was shortly there- 
after shifted to Philadelphia to be as- 
sistant manager in the branch office claim 
department there; then to New Orleans 
to head the field claim office covering 
three states; finally to Miami to handle 

the claim work for Florida. 

Mr. Downs joined the Fidelity & De- 
posit in 1927 being assigned to its New 
York office under the tutelege of General 
Counsel Wallace P. Harvey. Subse- 
quently he was given charge of the con- 
tract and judicial claim department which 
post he is now leaving to join the United 
States Casualty. 
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Chicago F. & C. Started 
On $1,000, Records Show 


THIS WAS CASH SUBSCRIPTION 








Receiver A. S. Keys Unearths Some In- 
teresting Stock Transactions of 
Darby A. Day Company 





A study of records now in the hands 
of Alvin S. Keys, Illinois receiver for the 
defunct Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, re- 
veals that this promotion of Darby A. 
Day and Jerome B. McCutchan started 
with about $1,000 in cash out of a capi- 
tal and surplus of $2,500,000 said to be 
paid in. It is further indicated that the 
balance of stock sold at $62.50 per share 
with $25 par value was issued either in 
exchange for mortgages on stock or as 
commission for floating the issue. 

Examination of the stock record shows 
a $1,000 cash stock subscription to an 
unidentified person, also that Darby A. 
Day had issued to himself 540 shares for 
$40,000 and the Darby Day Investment 
Corp. paid $455,875 in cash for 7,294 
shares. Another entry shows that the 
investment company as fiscal agent was 
paid this amount in commission, which 
indicates that the stock was the consid- 


eration. Harry G. Delano, not identi- 
fied, paid $632,600 in mortgages and $25 
in stock for 10,122 shares; W. H. Moor- 
head, a director, paid $195,000 in stock 
for 3,120 shares; F. A. Pfeffer, not iden- 
tified, paid $770,000 in mortgages for 
12,320 shares, and Sam Wodika, not iden- 
tified, paid $200,562.50 in stock for 3,209 
shares. This analysis shows that $1,402,- 
600 was paid in mortgages and $622, 
in stocks, but of the balance only the 
$1,000 subscription has so far been traced 
to cash paid in. 

The value of the pecasiten: especially 
the mortgages, must now be determined. 
Some question as to their value has been 
raised in open court. The mortgages 
are said to be largely on Missouri real 
estate, and many of these securities are 
being held by receivers of the other Day 
companies. 

When the company was organized W. 
P. Anderson, St. Louis lumberman and 
banker, was named chairman of the 
board, and he was reported to have in- 
vested $500,000 in the company. His 
name does not appear in the original 
stock subscription record. 





LICENSED IN ILLINOIS 


The Greater City Surety of New York 
has been licensed to write fidelity and 
surety lines in Illinois. 


DUNHAM GETS A SURPRISE 


Solicited For A. & H. Insurance by One 
Of Unlicensed Companies He Has 
Been Campaigning Against 
Insurance Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut has had a novel 
experience. After campaigning for years 
against the operations of unlicensed in- 
surance companies in his state he has 
just been solicited by one such company 
which quite possibly got its list of pros- 

pects mixed with another list. 

The Connecticut commissioner received 
a non-cancellable accident and health 
policy, fully made out, from the Na- 
tional Mutual Accident of Houston, Tex., 
which is not only not admitted to do 
business in Connecticut but is not men- 
tioned in any of the recognized reference 
works in which reliable insurance com- 
panies are listed. The policy, according 
to the prospectus, is to be effective on 
payment of $6.25 and acceptance of the 
application, the premium being $6 a 
month. Liberal benefits are provided for 
but inasmuch as the company is not li- 
censed, except in its home state, its ca- 
pacity to pay is not assured, Commis- 
sioner Dunham points out. 

Commissioner Dunham has declined to 
avail himself of the protection offered 
by the National Mutual Accident. 
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in all insurance and surety matters. 


» CASUALTY 
. ASSURANCE 


NSTRUCTED by a New York client to 

seize a stolen motion picture film which 

had been located in a Chicago exchange, a 

Chicago attorney called upon his surety agent, 

a Continental representative, for a $12,000 re- 

plevin bond to secure the necessary court order. 
Immediate action was imperative. 


Unfortunately, the attorney was unfamiliar 
with his client’s financial standing, and the 
latter was not rated by Mercantile Agencies. It 
appeared impossible to secure the data in the 
time available—and without it the bond could 
not be issued. 


The agent called the Home Office and ex- 
plained the situation. 
our New York Office secured the information 
and within an hour the bond was issued, en- 
abling the attorney to seize the film. The agent 
pocketed a handsome commission and won the 
good will of a valuable client. 


This incident is typical of the intelligent serv- 
ice Continental renders to fieldmen and their 
clients. A thoroughly experienced staff of ca- 
pable executives and over 1,000 highly trained 
employees of these Companies stand ready at 
all times to assist fieldmen in serving the public 
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E. S. Hyde Makes Good 
As Court Bond Expert 


STARTED IN AT AGE THIRTEEN 
National Surety Agent Selects His Lines 
With Care; Friendly With Many 
Leading N. Y. Lawyers 








There is a young court bond produce: 
with the National Surety in New York 
City, Elmer S. Hyde, who has been do- 
ing an amazingly large business in this 
field the past few years. Arthur P. West, 


vice-president in charge of this business 
for the company, says that he doubts if 
there is another agent in New York 
whose court bond business approaches 
Hyde’s. 

This is probably due to two reasons. 
Twenty of his thirty-three years of life 
have been spent in the surety business; 
at the age of thirteen he signed for his 
first position as office boy to Mackey & 
Beardsley, managers at that time for the 
Illinois Surety, and he has centered his 
attention on the business ever since that 
time. Also, Hyde is an indefatigable 
worker. The huge amount of energy he 
expends is almost bound to bring him 
returns. 

And what seems significant is that 
these returns have come to him so early 
in life. Happily married with six chil- 
dren, he seems to be enjoying the things 
that come to most men at a later time. 


Not a “Premium Hunter” 


All of this has resulted from the ag- 
gressiveness with which Hyde has at- 
tacked his work, counled with the high 
character of the service he has been ren- 
dering. Through this service he has won 
the friendship of many leading attorneys 
in New York which has oftentimes stood 
him in good stead. He is careful of the 
type of business which he will accept; 
only goes after the kind that looks as 
though it will stay on the company’s 
books; in fact, is obliged to refuse sev- 
eral court bond applications every day in 
the week. In other words, Hyde is no 
mere “premium hunter,” but a conscien- 
tious National Surety representative. 

It was 1910 when Hyde entered the 
business and he stayed with Mackey & 
Beardsley until 1918, when he enlisted 
in the signal corps of the United States 
Army and saw overseas service. As a 
pianist he used to entertain frequently 
“over there” in the various canteens. 
After the armistice Hyde rejoined his 
old employer, Hulbert T. Beardsley, who 
had taken over an agency for the South- 
ern Surety, but it was not long before 
he decided to build his own agency for 
the National Surety. This business has 
expanded rapidly, and the growth of the 
court bond business has been bringing 
him considerable business in other lines. 

In 1927 Hyde was one of eighteen in- 
surance brokers in Greater New York 
who were selected by the Conference on 
Acquisition Costs for fidelity and surety 
business as city agents. Of this group 
fourteen are now in the business. 

Hyde’s main interest outside of busi- 
ness and family has been his church, the 
Grace Baptist of Belleville, N. J., where 
he is president of the board of trustees. 
Largely through his efforts was the 
church recently able to build a $50,000 
Sunday school extension building which 
has served also as a recreational club, 
adding greatly to the popularity of the 
— and bringing in many new mem- 

ers. 





KENTUCKY COMPENSATION CASE 


It was recently held by the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals that the acceptance of 
the workmen’s compensation act by eith- 
er the employer or the employe is a vol- 
untary matter. The case was that of 


Walter Kouns against Jesselson Bros., 
appealed from the Boyd Circuit Court. 
It was further held that the employe’s - 
acceptance of the compensation act after 
receiving injuries cannot have a retro- 
active effect to authorize the recovery 
of compensation for injuries. 
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CONNECTICUT'S FIGHT TO MAKE 


By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in Connecticut 


Everybody knows something about the 
dangers on the highway and the dam- 
age being done each year by automo- 
biles; but not everyone stops to realize 
that every driver and pedestrian has a 
definite part in traffic today, and that 
there are ways in which each can play 
his part so as to be of assistance to 
those who are trying to save lives and 
eliminate dangers. 

It is of great importance to get every- 
one to think about keeping up to the 
times in all matters of public interest, and 
especially with relation to street and 
highway safety. 


Eighty per cent. of all motor vehicle 


accidents and mishaps occur because 
there is some little personal kink in con- 
duct caused by a lapse of attentiveness 
to the job of driving. This lapse is most 
often inadvertent. We might call it care- 
lessness. But carelessness may result 
from many other causes. It may come 
from forgetfulness, or distraction, or 
from any other little trait of mind which 
even momentarily takes from the direct- 
ing mind its fixity of purpose on the driv- 
ing. And so too in the consequences. 
Immediate consequences are, of course, 
always expected to be suffered by the 
sinner himself. In motor driving this 
is often not the case, but like the “inno- 
cent bystander” who so often gets shot 
by mistake, the consequences often 
fall upon others. So it is necessary to 
always remember that motor driving af- 
fects everyone. If wrong, it is a dan- 
ger to everyone, so everyone ought to be 
interested in it to the extent of self- 
care at least, while actual operators must 
in addition, because they have assumed 
the burden of responsibility by becom- 
ing operators, look out for others as 
well. So this comes back to the original 
proposition that defects in personal driv- 
ing conduct make four-fifths of all the 
trouble. That means four-fifths of the 
deaths, crippling, incapacities, hurts and 
finally money losses. Recognizing this, 
the Travelers Insurance Co. has been 
affording me weekly opportunities to set 
before the listeners of its radio station, 
WTIC, various discussions of the more 
common types of personal defects which 
appear. 


Use of Radio 


Very probably none of us knows very 
much about the problem of personal con- 
duct as it concerns the operation of a 
motor vehicle. But the facts exist. We 
must do something about it, and it ap- 
pears possible that soon all states will 
develop policies of directing attention to 
this sort of thing and that the attention 
of all citizens will begin to be called to 
the pitfalls which are around every one 
of us. 

What the State of Connecticut is seek- 
ing to do by using the facilities of Sta- 
tion WTIC is to get the listener now 
and in the future to conduct a little self- 
analysis in the light of what he hears. 
Sclf-analysis and correction are in order. 
In fact they constitute the sole hope for 
an immediate betterment, although perfec- 
tion in motor vehicle operation will never 
be arrived at, because there will always 
be something to learn. 

Simple courtesy on the part of auto- 
mobile drivers in busy traffic will prevent 
serious injury to many persons and often 
avoid fatal results. A pedestrian is en- 
titled to a lot of consideration from a 
motorist. It might be proper to adapt 
the old exclamation and say “Pity the 
Poor Pedestrian.” He hasn’t any way 


to protect himself except by the use of 
vigilance and care. 

Reckless driving will cause a great 
many of the accidents. However, many 
of them will be caused by acts of inad- 
vertence about which there is some doubt 
as to whether or not the operators were 
reckless. Underlying this is the fact that 
most operators have supreme confidence 
in themselves and their ability to operate 
successfully. The fact that an operator 
is good, that he can steal in and out of 
traffic and get to his destination promnt- 
lv and well makes him more and more ir- 
clined to think that he is an outstand- 
ing example of the perfect driver. 

With so many operators it is obvious 


HIGHWAYS SAFE 


defects of vision. In a majority of cases 
these defects are corrected by the use of 
eye-glasses or some other means, and 
after re-examination the applicant is li- 
censed to drive. 

There is always a question as to how 
much a physical defect will interfere with 
proper driving. It is an interesting ques- 
tion. and one which comes before an ad- 
ministrator many times. The answer 
seems to be, as applied in modern prac- 
tice, that a person may be defective in 
almost any sense except sight and vet 
drive a car successfully. The theory or 
law of compensation applies. It appears 
that when one sense or faculty is defi- 
cient the others become more acute or 





highways. 


turbed. 


laws and ordinances. 





R. B. Stoeckel’s Varied Interests 


_ _ Robbins Battell Stoeckel is a man of many and varied interests and 
independent personal means who has made a job of commissioner of motor 
vehicles a hobby. He has attracted nation-wide attention by his vigorous 
conduct of that office which he has held for twelve years. He made a 
special study of causes of accidents, worked out a traffic control system 
and launched a campaign to educate drivers for a safer and saner use of 
5 In recognition he received an honorary degree from Yale. 
Trinity College also conferred an honorary degree. 

Born in New Haven, Mr. Stoeckel graduated from Yale in 1893. His 
father had been the first professor of music there. He graduated from the 
New York Law School in 1895 and was admitted to the Connecticut bar. 
Elected to the Connecticut senate in 1917, he was chairman of the incor- 
porations committee. He was first appointed as motor vehicle commissioner 
by Governor Holcomb; reappointed by Governors Lake and Trumbull and 
is still serving. Although there was a Democratic victory in Connecticut 
at the last election there is no hint that Commissioner Stoeckel will be dis- 


He is a director, treasurer and secretary of the Hartley Corp., director 
of Hartford Connecticut Trust Co., National Fire, Connecticut Humane 
Society, Connecticut Society of Mental Hygiene and on management com- 
mittee of the Hartley-Salmon Clinic for Mental Diseases. He is a member 
of Yale Club, New York; Hartford Club, Norfolk Club, Graduates Club at 
New Haven, and the Litchfield County University Club. Commissioner 
Stoeckel served two terms as president of the Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators and as a member of the Hoover committee on traffic 








that there will be many cases of over- 
confidence and often results will be dis- 
astrous. If every person should at once 
consider and determine whether or not 
he is over-confident, whether he some- 
times commits driving acts which make 
other people look at him with reproach, 
and whether he is always safe, not only 
so far as his own driving affairs are con- 
cerned, but with regard to other people, 
there might be a very marked difference 
in results. 


Over-Confident and Discourteous 
Drivers 


The willful, reckless driver forms only 
a small percentage in the total of offend- 
ers. There are many more who are 
over-confident, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally discourteous, or who fail to an- 
ticipate what the other fellow is going 
to do. A few moments’ thought given 
to driving each day by everyone to whose 
attention the necessity is brought will 
result in better driving, less danger and 
more expedition. All of this will be to 
the glory of transportation, and to all 
the things which transportation means 
to civilization. 

Recent examinations given to appli- 
cants for motor vehicle operators’ li- 
censes in Connecticut show that about 
15% of all those applying wear or need 
eye-glasses. Only about 52% of all ap- 
pear to have perfect eyesight. About 
1% are refused licenses because of poor 
vision. Eight per cent. are given restrict- 
ed licenses, which permit them to drive 
only when wearing spectacles. Many ap- 
plicants have been made aware of minor 


more efficient. It may not be amiss to 
compare a person to a ship, with the 
mind as the helm, and remember that 
the ship, or body, can be badly damaged 
and still perform enough of the dictates 
of the helm to be safe. 

=— 


Average Speed Increasing 


It cannot be denied that the average 
speeds of cars on the highway have been 
gradually increased during the past sev- 
eral years. Probably fast speeds are 
more warranted now, in view of improve- 
ment in cars, traffic handling and gen- 
eral conditions, than they were several 
years ago. There is one result of this 
situation, however, which ought to be 
brought to attention in a manner which 
will leave no doubt as to its importance. 
This is the fact that even though there 
are fewer accidents because of better 
driving and better conditions, yet the 
accidents which do happen are more se- 
vere because of the greater impact in 
collision. 

Such was the case in Connecticut in 
1930, and probably it was the same in 
other states. A study of 850 accidents 
which occurred in this state last year 
and the causes of which were traceable 
to high speeds, shows that 371, or 43%, 
resulted in death or personal injury. 
Nearly all of the accidents resulted in 
large property damage. 

It is true also that usually the man 
who gets into an accident by reason of 
excessively fast speed, or a too slow 
speed, is a “solo” performer. That is, 


he is doing something at the time of the 





ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


accident which most of the other drivers 
are not doing. He is going beyond the 
average. He is expressing a characteris- 
tic which is undesirable, in view of the 
average performance, and which for the 
time, place and conditions is improper. 
One of the problems of 1931 will be to 
eliminate solo performance in every type 
of motor vehicle operation. 
Fundamentals of Ownership and 
Operation 


It seems appropriate at the beginning 
of a new year to discuss one or two 
fundamentals of motor vehicle owner- 
ship and operation. The duty a prospec- 
tive motor vehicle owner, or operator, 
owes to himself and to others must be 
considered an essential part of such an 
activity. Emphasis may be put upon 
personal matters which are governed by 
the actions of the individual after study 
and application rather than by discipline. 

When a man decides to buy an auto- 
mobile he discovers, within the range of 
price he can afford, a great choice of ade- 
quate cars. Trying them out, he learns 
that they are all good and, so far as his 
knowledge goes, each performs well. Al- 
most at once, unconsciously, he assumes 
that the essentials are all there, and his 
choice usually is based upon -unessen- 
tials. He selects a car on its luxury 
features, or maybe upon its appearance, 
its attractive lines, its potential comfort, 
its color, or even because the doodads 
on the instrument board intrigue him. 

Sometimes, but rarely, a prospective 
owner inquires in a cursory manner 


‘whether “She will stay on the road” or 


tries the brakes, looks at the lights, or 
does something of a perfunctory nature. 
He doesn’t always know enough about 
highway dangers and perhaps is afraid 
he will display his ignorance. If this 
is so, he takes what is offered him, on 
the statements made, well knowing that 
the average road performance of all cars 
is good enough and trusting, as he has 
a right to do, that his particular selec- 
tion will do what he wants it to.. Well 
enough, so far as it goes, but he should 
do more than that. For his own protec- 
tion, to say nothing of others’, he ought 
to know enough about those attributes 
of his purchase, which deal with safety 
on the highways, to decide intelligently 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Welton For Changes In telligent basis was to establish an agency 
ag quota based upon the previous year’s 
Competitive Practices production. “Every agency and’ every Il 
business should have a record of its pre- 
MAKES GOOD TALK AT SYRACUSE ‘™ium volume for each day, month and 
i! year,” he urged. 
Strive to Exceed Your Best Previous Further along in his interesting talk tl 
Record, He Urges, Rather Than To Mr. Welton said: “It seems to me that th 
Take Another’s Business one of the most important things field er 
men can do is to humanize their particu- in 
Spencer Welton, vice-president, Mas- ar company so that the agent will think vi 
sachusetts Bonding, in an inspirational of it as a group of intelligently sympa- n! 
alle al it es a ; thetic and genuinely co-operative indi- a 
alk before the annual meeting of the viduals instead of an impersonal corpora- F 
Syracuse Underwriters Exchange on tion. If every field man would take the pi 
February 23 made a plea for more con-_ trouble to learn the history of the com- cc 
structive competition among companies pany he represents, learn of the ob- se 
and among agents than has been evi-  stacles the founder faced and surmount- m 
denced in the past. He felt that for too ed (and they all had plenty of them), if Sc 
long a time competition has centered he will think of the beginning and the a 
around building up one’s business by growth of his company as a human docu- 
tearing down the other fellow’s to some ment, instead of as a set of figures in be 
degree. In his opinion this method is the Insurance Almanac, he will find his “ 
both unsound economically and particu- work more pleasant and easier. m 
larly ill-advised at a time when there 
is a seller’s instead of a buyer’s market. L. W. HARLOW VICE-PRESIDENT st 
Mr. Welton’s suggestion to his Syra- bes = 
cuse audience was that “we should com- National Surety Puts Him in Charge of 
pete with ourselves against our best pre- St. Louis Branch; Formerly With 
vious record instead of competing with Southern Surety 
another agent in an effort to take a Lon W. Harlow of St. Louis, one of 
piece of business off his books and put the outstanding surety men of the Mid- 
it on our own books.” He recommended: dle West, has been appointed by the Na- 
“We should compete to give our assureds__ tional Surety as vice-president of the 
a new comprehension of the desirability company in charge of its St. Louis branch 
of and the necessity for adequate cov- office. Mr. Harlow has been in the sure- 
erage in lines they are now carrying and ty business for more than twenty years, 
in lines not now protected.” the past twelve of which he has repre- 
The speaker is expectant that the next sented the Southern Surety as vice-presi- 
few years will show a tremendous in- dent and St. Louis manager. 
crease in fidelity. business and he noted While Mr. Harlow will have super- 
the parallel of this trend back in 1920-21 vision over the branch office and all of i 
during the “Harding depression” that the activities of the National Surety in 9 e ° 
agents turned to fidelity lines for addi- St. Louis, the direct management of the Nn ne an . 1 etime 
tional sources of income. “That is the branch office will be under R. L. Edgar, c 
kind of competition which is economical- who has been associated with him for a : 
‘ly sound,” he said, “because it is con- number of years past. Mr, Harlow has 
structive. New business has been cre- been given broad. oe powers. In 80 years Des Moines has grown from a small village of 500 inhabitants 
ated, instead of taking | something off Concurrently with Mr. Harlow's ail to a thriving manufacturing city of 160,000 people. Little more than the span * 
your competitor’s books. pointment the National Surety makes f me Me ia fe ts foundi h . ffici 
Another factor in Mr. Welton’s sug- known the transfer of Dudley C. Griffith OFS SGN 6 Eis See Pener See Be eee Yet that period has been sufficient cc 
gested method of competition on an in- to Indianapolis as state manager. for its products to become known and used in every civilized country and for m 
Des Moines to achieve a commanding position among the progressive cities of ia 
America. ra 
Des Moines produces a more varied line of products than any other city 2 
THE of equal size. Every year 400 factories turn out $100,000,000.00 value of ta 
manufactured products ranging in size from lip sticks to threshing machines pc 
and in variety from aspirin to cement. These factories employ 10,000 people ju 
and pay them over 14 million dollars annually in salaries. G 
Its commanding location in the center of Iowa-and a great system of rail- or 
road lines and highways radiating in every direction has established Des Moines Si 
as the industrial, commercial, political, socal, financial and governmental center 
INSURANCE COMPANY | | 22cclccnchs= | 
As an insurance headquarters, Des Moines is outstanding. Often referred ru 
OF AMERICA to as “The Hartford of the West,” Des Moines is the Home Office of 46 th 
insurance companies with approximately four billion dollars of insurance in $8 
JAMES GIBBS, President force and writing virtually every type of insurance. There are 5,631 people be 
directly engaged in some form of the insurance business, representing about Gi 
22,500 dependent upon insurance for their livelihood. In addition to the on 
home companies there are 70 nationally known 
. :; IOWA to 
; insurance companies represented by General tic 
Agencies or District Offices and 93 other FIRST in 
CASUALTY & SURETY — nie i er : 
in value of livestock th 
In keeping with the Companies’ policy of on farms. th 
establishing full functioning branch offices in in value of eggs en 
REINS RAN E the most centrally located points, Union Indem- produced : 
[ ) . ; TI 
nity Company and New York Indemnity Com- in value of chickens th 
pany have selected Des Moines as headquarters produced. Le 
EXCESS ND S R for their lowa-Nebraska office,—a fitting addition in die: teen. as 
[ \ | { [ \ E to the Companies fourteen service branches in ie enie toreenel 
the key cities of the United States. 
e ® ha 
| Union Invemniry Company | f ' 
Executive Offices: A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. $3, 
: p eoTTCY, IT 
Detroit Life Insurance Company New York Indemnity Company I 
. e 4 a 
84. William Street, New York City Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. La Salle Fire Insurance Company los 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company Union Title and Trust Company, Inc. 
4 EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING. NEW ORLEANS 3=-100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
no 
br; 
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PROPOSE VALUATION BOARD 





Illinois Assembly Receptive to Plan for 
Insurance Dep’t Authority Over Se- 
curity Valuations; Reason Why 
Serious consideration is being given to 
the project of instituting legislation at 
the present session of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly that would give the state 
insurance department authority over the 
valuation of securities held by compa- 
nics as assets. The proposal develops as 
a result of the failure of the Chicago 
Fidelity & Casualty and affiliated com- 
panies wherein it was discovered during 
court proceedings that the principal as- 
sets of these companies was real estate 
mortgages of questionable value on Mis- 
souri real estate and stocks whose value 

cannot be readily ascertained. 

It has been proposed that a valuation 
board be developed which would work in 
conjunction with the insurance depart- 
ment. The insurance department offi- 
cials are understood to be in favor of 
such legislation. 





New House Organs 


“The American” and “Timely 
Topics” are two new house organs 
which were received this week by 
agents of the American Surety and 
New York Casualty respectively. At- 
tractively printed, with front covers 
showing emblems of the separate 
companies in gold and colors, these 
house organs have been prepared to 
give the field man up-to-date news 
on developments in the business. 
The articles are short and concise. 











LUKEWARM ON BAIL BUREAU 





Chicago Project of E. A. Collins Does 
Not Go Over As Planned; Taking 
Poll of Companies 
Plans for establishing a bail bond bu- 
reau for Cook County, Illinois, by surety 
companies received little support from 
members of the Surety Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Chicago in special meeting 
last week. Formation of such a bureau 
is not an association matter it was de- 
clared. The association, however, will 
take a poll of the home offices to ascer- 
tain their position. The result of this 
poll will be referred to the Cook County 
judges supporting the move, which was 
started by E. A. Collins, formerly of the 
Grand Central Surety in Chicago and at 
one time conneéted with the National 

Surety. 





TO PROBE RETURN OF MONEY 


The St. Louis, Mo., grand jury on Feb- 
tuary 27 will open an investigation into 
the return of Emmett M. Myers, resident 
vice-president, Fidelity & Deposit, of 
$822,000 in securities stolen in the rob- 
bery of the safety deposit vault of the 
Grand National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
on the morning of Sunday, May 25. 

The securities were returned by Myers 
to Ed Mays, president of the Grand Na- 
tional Bank, at the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, on February 20. Myers has 
revealed that he obtained the bonds 
through Joseph L. Lemon, a member of 
the Missouri General Assembly, who act- 
ed as special attorney for the insurance 
company in this particular transaction. 
The bank paid a reward of $140,000 for 
the return of the bonds and of this sum 
Lemon is said to have retained $15,000 
as his fee. 





SHOWED GAINS IN JANUARY 

The New York Indemnity in January 
had a premium income of $489,000, a sur- 
plus increase of $4,000 and an underwrit- 
ing profit for the month of more than 
$3,700, according to Mike M. Moss, vice- 
President, who presided on Wednesday at 
a directors’ meeting. The underwriting 
loss in January, 1930, was $182,000. 





ENTERS TWO STATES 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
how been admitted to the states of Ne- 
braska and Tennessee. 


R. B. Stoeckel Story 
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that he has the safest car compatible with 
conditions. 


Some Pertinent Questions 

There are a number of pertinent ques 
tions. he should have answered. How 
about the car as a fire risk? Is the 
wiring protected? Is the gas tank in 
the safest location? Has the car safety 
glass throughout? He should be sure of 
the tires, that the make has a good main- 
tenance record. He should be certain 
the car fits him and that his view is not 


obstructed. He should inspect the 
bumpers, horn, and windshield wiper. In 
some makes of cars bumpers project too 
much to be absolutely safe. 

Suppose a few thousand citizens, such 
as we assume are considering car buy- 
ing, ask for, or even notice the safety 
equipment. Is it not true that their 
demands will be met and that more high- 
way safety will result? 

Car buying on a safety basis is not yet 
here. That is, it is not practiced in a 
degree proportionate with purchasing be- 
cause of spectacular features. In adver- 


tising it is secondary; often it is neg- 
Why does this situa- 
Is there any other reason 


lected entirely. 
tion exist? 


than that the individual does not de- 
mand safety? He apparently assumes 
that every car on the market is safe. 
Is he justified? 

It will soon be the sincere attempt of 
the State of Connecticut to compile sta- 
tistics on car performance and to try to 
get the makes of cars involved in acci- 
dents into classifications related to the 
type of accidents, such as mechanical 
failures and fires. When this has been 
done, probably we will know the cars 
that are prone to certain types of acci- 
dents and mechanical failures.. At pres- 
ent we can only assume that there is 
unintentional trading upon the buyers’ 
willingness to consider all cars equal in 
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safety. It behooves the individual to include a solution of so many actual safe- definite requirements for care and for the 


investigate carefully, to shop around be- 
fore he decides, and always to keep in 
mind the legal maxim: “Let the buyer 
beware.” This is good law, sustained 
through the ages. Let him be cautious, 
and whatever else he succumbs to, de- 
mand safety. 
Cars Should Be in Safe Hands 

Within his price limits this is his duty. 
All cars are Safe enough in proper hands 
of course, but this is his individual car 
selected by him for his own individual 
use. In making the selection let him 
then remember that he will have more to 
do than travel in a straight line as fast 
as the car will do. He must remember 
also that he is only one among millions 
and that his driving cannot be extraor- 
dinary in any sense. He needs all the 


safety which the car manufacturer can 
give him. That he gets it is his own 
lookout and duty. 

All this done, he has a_ beautiful, 
smooth, speedy, comfortable, smart, de- 
pendable car. He can take “mental com- 
fort.” What is his next duty? Obvi- 
ously to learn to drive it; really learn, 
so that he is fit for the contest. How 


shall he do it? 

It is more than probable that the sales- 
man will undertake to teach him to drive 
as a part of the sale. Here again our 
friend must adopt the “Show me” spirit 
and not be put upon, half taught, for the 
purpose of passing an examination. He 
needs more, nowadays, than a little in- 
struction in actual car management. In- 
spectors dealing with examinations of 
operators will invariably state that the 
candidate accompanied by a_ salesman 
teacher is their most troublesome pros- 
pect. Naturally the salesman wants to 
get his candidate through and go after 
another prospect. He is a real fisher- 
man of prospects. But adequate instruc- 
tion for the candidate is necessary. 

Forewarning About Safety 

A course of driving study ought to be 

laid out and insisted upon which would 


ty problems that anyone who has come 
through it is forewarned. In some con- 
tinental countries, especially in Germany, 
this is thoroughly done. One examina- 
tion there places the candidate in an 
automobile before a moving picture 
which creates an illusion of movement. 
All sorts of emergencies come within the 
illusion. In order to pass, the proper 
driving reactions must be made as each 
emergency appears on the screen. We, 
in America, probably have not the pa- 
tience to go through guch a procedure, 
but at least our candidate ought to be 
thoroughly instructed in laws and rules, 
the effect of signals, the dangers of in- 
tersections, bad sight lines, how to go 
through underpasses and to negotiate 
other dangerous places so that he will 
know they exist and must be looked out 
for. Perhaps the general educational ac- 
complishment which is really needed is 
to “throw a scare” into him so that he 
will be very cautious. This part is easy 
and can be managed in the natural course 
of events; the troublesome part of early 
operation ’and its control by an individual 
emerges when he has become somewhat 
familiar with highway traffic problems 
and tends to be over-confident. That is 
the danger and the statement that “new 
drivers are not dangerous” is true only 
until they become too confident of their 
own ability. The real reason why new 
drivers are safe is that each keeps his 
car thoroughly in hand during the early 
stages. When he thinks he knows the 
game, then he becomes more venture- 
some and correspondingly more danger- 
ous. Such experience as is available to 
impress people with these facts should 
be used to forewarn prospective opera- 
tors. 
The Pedestrians 

There has always been a decided tend- 
ency to charge up responsibility to and 
demand better performance in_ traffic 
from the motor vehicle operator. But 
that tendency is now spreading into more 


observance of rules on the part of other 
participants. 

Pedestrians, too, sometimes cause dif- 
ficulties which could have been avoided 
if they had been prudent and a little 
more thoughtful. Of course, it is the 
duty of a pedestrian, entirely aside from 
law, to take care of himself. It is true 
at law that a pedestrian has the same 
rights on the highway as anyone else, 
and it is also true that he is less care 
to the traveling public-at-large than the 
person in charge of a vehicle. He is less 
able to do damage to others. The pe- 
destrian, as has been so often pointed 
out, has very little chance under the con- 
ditions existing today to do more than 
take care of himself, and see that he does 
not get into the way of traffic. This 
situation has been so well recognized 
that it is generally understood that a 
pedestrian has to look out for himself, 
and we are tending along to that par- 
ticular attitude of mind also. 

This statement is made without any 
intent to belittle the importance of a pe- 
destrian. There are at least three times 
as many pedestrians on the highways and 
streets all the time as there are vehicles, 
and these people all must receive a due 
measure of care from everyone who is in 
a vehicle. 
in a general way it is a fact that they 
now do receive it. It is true further that 
operators of motor vehicles have prog- 
ressed to a point where they are better 
able to take care of difficulties created 
by the unforeseen appearance of a pedes- 
trian in an improper place than ever be- 
fore. It is therefore fair and proper that 
a pedestrian also should know more and 
be more able to take care of himself than 
ever before. It happens to be a human 
failing, however, that when a person suc- 
ceeds once or twice in doing something 
which ordinarily would be dangerous, and 
gets away with it successfully, that he 
becomes convinced he is the possessor of 
a God-given faculty which enables him 
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to do things which other people cannot, 
When an individual takes this attitude 
he is at a dangerous point. 

Just how far down the rate and sever- 
ity of motor vehicle accidents will go 
depends on how much more education 
can be absorbed to meet new and in- 
creasing difficulties of traffic for every- 
one who is in it. What we have done 
in the past in absorbing knowledge on 
how to comport ourselves seems to show 
there is no limit to which human attain- 
ment cannot arrive, and that it is fair 
not only to try to teach all participants 
how to conduct the different activities 
necessary in traffic for their own and 
other people’s safety, but also to demand 
the best performance from them. We 
should not be satisfied with anything 
which is not perfect. In the future it is 
probable that every kind of approach to 
the traffic situation through education 
and discipline will be increased in its 
scope, and will be followed through more 
accurately and actively. 
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however, for office economy: the reduc- 
tion of operating expenses has been close- 
ly studied in England, largely as a re- 
sult of which British offices are able to 
quote rates 10% lower than American. 

“In America, on the other hand, serv- 
ice to the insured is better than it is 
here. The idea of accident prevention 
rather than indemnity has not yet come 
into its own in England, where the ac- 
cident prevention service might be con- 
siderably improved upon. 

“Taking everything into consideration, 
insurance is the finest game I know. 
It offers the youth of today the best 
career in the world, with wider scope 
and greater variety of interest than is to 
be found in any other profession. Final- 
ly, it is the one business I know of in 
which a man can make a living without 
‘robbing’ his fellows; it is a matter of 
economic mutual assistance in which ev- 
erv piece of business you transact is 
being of concrete benefit to your client.” 

In conclusion, let me revert to Mr. Se 1- 
lon’s university career. There is no 
question of any reflection on ’varsity life 
in his remarks. He enjoyed the life, 
but it was using years of his life which 
he felt could be turned to better advan- 
tage. While at Princeton he entered 
very thoroughly into collegiate activities 
and succeeded in leaving behind the im- 
press of a strong and individual Steg 
ity on the pursuits which he favored. 
entered wholeheartedly into sport, oe 
ing football and ice hockey and becom- 
ing a member of the Princeton Fresh- 
man Football Team. 


One last word: Mr. Sellon is a fre? 


lance journalist of ability and several 
5,000-word stories of his have recently 
appeared in American magazines. It is 
a pity that he was too modest to write 
this one himself—he would have done it 
better! 
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